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CHAPTER XXVI. 
DARKIN’S DIFFICULTY. 


TazBot found himself next morn- 
ing in the greengrocer’s yard, 
planted against the wall before a 
firing party composed of Mr. War- 
nock and his assistants, Job and 
Bandy Sam. Blossom, standing 
at one side, gave the word, and 
the crash of doom rang in his 
ears. From wondering why the 
fusillade had not shattered him, 
he woke to find it was only 
somebody knocking at his cham- 
bers. It was a commissioner with 
a note from Mr. Robins. The 
manager announced that he had 
had a further interview with No. 
96, who had consented to permit 
a medical man access to the pa- 
tient. Mr. Robins asked Talbot 
to call as soon as possible after 
the receipt of the message. 

There was little to impede the 
briefless barrister. He got quickly 
through the simple breakfast pre- 
pared by his laundress, and, issu- 
ing forth, chartered a four-wheeler, 
the first vehicle he fell in with, for 
Dorchester-place. From the grimy 
shelter of this conveyance he 
looked at No. 9 as he passed. 
The house had, or seemed to him 
just now to have, that physiognomy 
which human dwellings take from 
the life that has been lived in 
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them. Humanity of the Welbore 
type does not bite deeply into 
walls of stone or brick ; but to the 
eye of the prodigal his father’s 
house expressed in its aspect the 
gloom and trouble he knew to be 
within. 

He found Lynton at home, and 
had no difficulty in interesting the 
doctor in his story. The friends 
soon reached the hotel. The 
manager was on the look-out for 
them. He told them that, shortly 
after the incident of the day before, 
96 had demanded his account, in 
readiness for his departure with 
his wife early next morning. Mr. 
Robins thereupon had boldly re- 
ported his arrangement for the pro- 
tection of the establishment. Upon 
this Mr. Darkin had asked whether 
he was to consider himself at li- 
berty to come and go as he pleased 
without having his affairs spied 
upon and his movements diial- 
lenged? Mr. Robins had made 
answer that this was a free country, 
where no man can bar another 
man’s road. 

‘Provided,’ added Mr. Robins, 
‘there’s nothing to bar.’ 

‘When I spoke these words, 
meaning nothing particularthereby, 
he just braced up like that, and 
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I really thought he was on to me. 
I just loosened my heels off the 
floor, and threw out the shoulder 
ready for him. 

“ What do you mean, sir?” he 
says. 

“ Respectfully, this, sir,” I says, 
“ that it would be for the interest of 
all concerned to have this business 
squared—Ceesar’s wife, you know, 
sir—” I putin. “I only ask that 
a competent authority see the lady 
before she leaves. If he says she 
is fit to travel, why then, dong voy- 
wage! says Robins. If he de- 
clares otherwise, and that she is 
removed nevertheless, well and 
good—that is your affair. We 
shall have done our part. Admit, 
sir,” I says, “that what I suggest 
is fair and reasonable.” 

“Really,” he says, “this is 
very absurd and very annoying.” 
Then, after a pause, he breaks out. 
“Why, it’s an intolerable piece of 
impudence, sir!” he says. “ How 
dare you presume to meddle in 
my business ?” 

“Fair and easy, sir,” says Bob 
Robins. ‘Nobody wants to in- 
terfere with you in the least—no- 
body has any power to interfere 
with you. If you put it that way, 
you can go when you like; only, 
don’t blame me if I take care to 
have to see, and, if necessary, to 
swear to, the state of the lady. 
That’s all,” says I, Bob Robins. 
I thought he was on to me again, 
but the shoulder was ready, and so 
was the restofme. Then he came 
down. 

“T'll not give you the chance 
of making a scandal over this,” 
says he. “I’m not going to con- 
tend with a person in your posi- 
tion. I wish the Post Office Direc- 
tory sent up to me.” I offered to 
save him the trouble of looking up 
a doctor, but he said he would 
choose his own. You'll have to 
settle the point with him. I sent 
early to you in order to give 
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you the chance of anticipating 
him.’ 

‘If there be anything curious in 
this affair at all,’ said Lynton, ‘it 
is that this gentleman, as I under- 
stand, declares that the vital 
necessity for his wife is perfect 
quiet and absence of excitement, 
and yet insists on forcing her 
to the fatigue and publicity of a 
journey. For the rest, he may 
have a conscientious and reason- 
able objection to the faculty. 
How is the lady to-day—do you 
know ?” 

‘Rather worse, it seems; so 
Mrs. Goodbody tells me. Mrs. 
Goodbody, gentlemen,’ said Mr. 
Robins, in an explanatory clause, 
‘is the only person attached to 
this establishment allowed into the 
room; and she reports that 96 
himself is generally present. It is 
the opinion of Robert Robins, gen- 
tlemen, that this isn’t quite the thing 
under the circumstances.’ 

Talbot had meantime sent up 
his card, and now answered the 
summons of his uncle. Lynton, 
setting aside the prescripts of social 
or professional etiquette, accom- 
panied his friend, and was intro- 
duced to Mr. Darkin. That gen- 
tleman had seen his nephew in 
discourse with the meddlesome 
manager, and had no doubt drawn 
his inferences. He accepted coldly, 
but without demur, the services of 
Dr. Lynton ; and making no allu- 
sion to his relations with Mr. 
Robins, went to ask if the invalid 
was prepared to receive the phy- 
sician. 

Lynton pronounced the patient 
in a very critical state. It was a 
peculiar as well as an extreme 
case, and he wished to divide the 
responsibility with some more ex- 
perienced colleague. He sug- 
gested Sir Minim Grainger, then in 
the glory of a brand-new knight- 
hood, and the fame and growing 
emolument of a Royal cure. Mr. 
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Darkin left it all to the doctor. 
Talbot was surprised at his uncle’s 
complaisance, and straightway be- 
gan to renounce his unworthy 
suspicions. 

‘He has come down easy, no 
doubt,’ said Mr. Robins; ‘ but I 
don’t well see what else he could 
do. Mind you, gentlemen, I don’t 
insinuate anything. I only say 
that the business, such as it is, 
has touched a point now when it’s 
the true play to give in and not 
to hold out. That’s the view of 
Bob Robins, at least.’ 

Lynton, driving at double pace 
to make up for lost moments in 
his circuit, gave Talbot, sitting be- 
side him, the short history of his 
experience : 

‘The woman is dying, I think. 
It would have been murder to 
move her. What on earth could 
her husband mean? She was 
hardly abie to speak. Questions 
I should have asked I did not ask, 
to spare her the distress of an- 
swering. And she has a story in 
her face, if ever face that I have 
seen had. It is not easy to dis- 
tinguish between the mask which 
is moulded by sickness of the 
mind and that stamped by sick- 
ness of the body. There are dis- 
eases which disfigure in an hour 
a countenance, never previously 
clouded, with the troubles and do- 
lours of half a century. I think 
the physician may come, in time, 
to distinguish the organic effect 
from the spiritual corrosion which 
frets the puny body to decay—as 
Whoisit says? I was so impressed 
with this poor woman’s expression 
that I asked her if she had anything 
on her mind. The question is 
common enough with us, but it 
affected her, I thought, in an un- 
usual way. She started and looked 
at me, I thought, in inquiry or alarm. 
I hastened to pass that subject. 
It is possible, when Sir Minim sees 
her this evening, he may think it 
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well to touch the point again, as 
the case is one for a kill or cure 
remedy.’ 

Mr. Darkin, having dismissed 
his unwelcome visitors, and agreed 
to the reappearance of Dr. Lynton, 
reinforced by the magnate of his 
tribe, went back to the sick-room, 
and drawing a chair to the bed- 
side, looked at his wife. She sat, 
propped by pillows, to all seeming 
a desperate case. 

‘Caroline,’ said he, ‘ forgive me 
for having asked you to rise and 
come home. I thought it would 
be for the best. I did not know 
you were so weak till the doctor 
informed me. Iam glad I called 
him in.’ 

‘You are very good, Arthur.’ 
She smiled feebly. 

‘You are to speak as little as 
you can, remember. Make me a 
sign of the head in answer to the 
questions I wish to ask you. Lis- 
ten. You will see this gentleman, 
this doctor, this afternoon. He 
will be accompanied by another. 
We have thought it well to get the 
best advice—not that there is any- 
thing to frighten you. Listen, 
Caroline. When this doctor asked 
you, a while ago, whether you had 
anything on your mind, you all but 
betrayed yourself. Young Welbore 
brought him, too. How do we 
know but the question was a trap, 
part of a plot, or the like? How 
do I know that the man was what 
he professed to be at all? How- 
ever, for your sake, I allowed him 
to see you. You will probably be 
asked the same question again. 
Be prepared for it. Do not allow 
yourself to be surprised. When 
you are in a fit condition we shall 
discuss, as I have promised you, 
the course to take. In the mean 
time, you Owe it to yourself, to 
me, to all concerned, to keep the 
seal on our secret, and to let no 
weakness wrest from you one word 
which would compromise us, You 
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promise me this—a nod will be 
enough for an answer.’ 

He laid his hand caressingly on 
hers. The feeble smile lighted up 
her wasted face. She spoke. 

‘I promise. But you will do 
what I have already asked? You 
will bring me my child?’ 

He controlled a gesture of im- 
patience, and continued in the same 
key, 

‘ Why do you harp on that idea? 
You have taken it into your head 
that this girl is your daughter—a 
preposterous notion from a mere 
accident. Well, I don’t mean to 
distress you. Only wait till you 
are stronger. You know we could 
not allow you an excitement of 
that kind now. What would the 
doctors say ?” 

‘My child ? whimpered the poor 
woman. 

‘Take care, lest the disappoint- 
ment prove as bad as the delusion. 
I advise you not to let your mind 
run on that fancy.’ 

‘I also wish to see my brother.’ 

‘Again! Well, yes, you shall 
see both in time—when you are 
fit, as I say. In the mean while, 
leave all to me. Any messages 
you wish to convey, I shall manage 
them for you. Now remember, 
Caroline, this is a crisis. Bear in 
mind the consequences of any in- 
discretion of speech. They will 
fall not on us only, but on this 
girl—if she be your daughter. It 
would be the ruin of her life—she 
would curse the mother who claim- 
ed her only to cover her with 
shame and infamy. I have gone 
too far,’ he added, as the with- 
ered hand relaxed in his. He 
rang for the attendant detailed 
by Mr. Robins for the service of 
the patient. 

‘Rabbit him! said Mrs. Good- 
body, indignantly soliloquising, as 
she moistened the pale lips of the 
fainting lady. ‘I guessed, by the 
guilty look. of him, he’d been and 
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done or said something that made 
mischief. And the poor martyr 
anear Death’s door, as one might 
say!’ 

Mrs. Darkin opened her eyes, 
and, in her voice of utter exhaus- 
tion, said, 

‘Do you think I am dying, 
Sarah ?” 

Sarah reddened all over her fat 
good-natured visage for shame of 
her indiscretion, and offered pro- 
test and explanation. She had 
spoken in the sense that fainting, 
as the proverb goes, is next to 
death. 

Mrs. Darkin once more man- 
aged to make herself audible. 

‘You are wrong about my hus- 
band, Sarah. It was he sent for 
the doctor.’ 

Sarah looked at her. 

‘And that’s been a-weighing on 
her mind,’ she said self-reproach- 
fully. ‘And here’s me went and 
put that in her poor head! Mrs. 
Darkin, dear lady, if it’s a comfort 
and a help to you, I allow you that 
I said the thing that wasn’t true, 
when I said that, only for our man- 
ager, neither doctor nor nurse 
you'd see at your bedside.’ And, 
with the soothing medicine of this 
equivocation, she strove to correct 
the impression ofa statement which, 
in her first moments of indignation 
against 96, she had made to his 
wife. Sarah Goodbody, at this 
time a portly matron, had served, 
mated, and fattened in the estab- 
lishment which had known her a 
giddy chambermaid, and now shel- 
tered the contented widowhood she 
spent in a general supervision of 
the female economy, with a special 
function on emergencies of the 
kind she at present handled, with 
more zeal than discretion. 

Lynton brought the great phy- 
sician at the hour. Sir Minim 
Grainger was very famous, very be- 
nevolent, and rather bluff. It was 
the drusgerie of success ; but it was 














a genial mannerism which never 
affronted the patient. This star 
of science, on hearing his younger 
colleague’s impression of the case, 
displayed some incredulity. 

‘What, what! Case for poppies 
and mandragora, hey? Spirit prey- 
ing on the matter, and so forth. 
Psychology run mad, I call it.’ 

‘You don’t allow that the pill 
may be a potent auxiliary to the 
prayer, Sir Minim, and, as some 
fellow says, may lighten a con- 
science as thoroughly as a plenary 
absolution ?” 

‘Certainly. I meanIdo. The 
same bullet, discharged from the 
apothecary’s mortar, relieves the 
liver, frozen by congestion, and 
rescues the soul besieged by a le- 
gion of bluedevils. True. But I 
have little faith in these mental an- 
guishes apart from vulgar physical 
causes, or at least accessories. You 
may be right, though—you may 
be right—as right as you confound- 
edly clever and pretentious fellows 
of the later school think yourselves 
to be.’ 

Mr. Darkin had arranged for 
their arrival. The plan involved 
his presence during the prognosis. 
He knew that his wife was very 
ill, he belived indeed that she was 
dying, and his grand solicitude 
was to keep from her the sense of 
her dangerous condition. He was 
aware of the terrible struggle 
which made a suffering far greater 
than the mere bodily sickness it 
had caused. He had put before 
her the consequences of confes- 
sion: he assured himself that these 
would weigh with her. But would 
they avail in the feeble and pros- 
trate condition of mind and body 
in which she now lay? Powerful 
influences counselled her to silence 
on the one hand and to confession 
on the other. Ifdeath once dawned 
upon her thought, there would be 
a grim weight added to the reasons 
for speech. 
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‘If she were dead!’ he mut- 
tered. 

He would be vigilant while these 
strangers were about her. The 
peril was in leaving them alone 
with her and her sick impulses. 
His presence, he thought, would 
be a check upon her in these inter- 
views which it was impossible to 
prevent. 

He encountered, in professional 
procedure, a force too strong for 
his resistance. Sir Minim made 
short work of his attempt to remain 
in the room. Nothing could be 
more encouraging to the patient 
than his brisk bland manner. But, 
turning from her to her husband 
standing at the bedside, he fixed 
a peremptory eye on that gentle- 
man while he spoke to Lynton in 
a tone to match. 

‘What, what! What do these 
people want here? Lynton, tell 
these people to retire. They have 
no business here; they are intru- 
ders. Why don’t they go, Lyn- 
ton ?” 

Mr. Darkin hesitated, and at- 
tempted an appeal for permission 
to remain, but was cut short. 

‘Now then, Lynton, will you 
ask these people are they going, 
or am I to go? If I am to re- 
main they can’t remain. The pa- 
tient is waiting. Speak to them, 
Lynton.’ 

There was nothing for it but 
withdrawal; and Arthur Darkin re- 
tired to pace the passage outside, 
distracted between a doubt whether 
he ought not to resent the fashion 
in which he had been excluded, 
and a fear lest the question put 
by Lynton earlier in the day should 
be enlarged now to a fatal inqui- 


sition. In a short time the two 
doctors came out. Sir Minim 
spoke. 


‘Your wife is very bad. Know 
that, I daresay. She wishes to see 
a young lady she calls Blossom. 
Friend here says there is such a 
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person. Let her be sent for at 
once. Your wife’s condition re- 


quires that her wishes be indulged 
as far as possible. Return to- 
morrow. Day.’ 

And the pair of professionals 
marched off, leaving Mr. Darkin 
much relieved, in spite of the omi- 
nous duty imposed on him. 





CHAPTER XXVII. 
COMPLICATIONS. 


ARTHUR DarKIN did not ven- 
ture to challenge the prescription 
which it had been left to him to 
provide and apply. It was risking 
all to bring mother and daughter 
together. But how could he keep 
them asunder? Even though he 
could prevent the meeting, he 
could not prevent the exposure 
which his wife had it in her power 
to make so long as she had life 
and sense. The influence by 
which he had held her mute during 
twenty years was shaken now that 
it was no longer a question of con- 
cealing what it could serve no ma- 
terial purpose to disclose. A 
powerful motive assailed her secret. 
It was the impulse to do justice to 
her own child, the child of the man 
with whose fate she had burdened 
herself. ' 

Darkin knew how intensely the 
woman yearned to unbosom her- 
self ; and he was aware, also, how 
terribly the longing strained the 
bonds by which he held her secret. 
He had hitherto contrived to soothe 
her by assurance of his willingness 
to share her declaration when she 
should be sufficiently recovered to 
go through the excitement and 
effort of it|' He knew she was 
dying ; his hope lay in her ignor- 
ance of her extremity. Could he 
but hold her in the delusion of a 
recovery, the chances would be on 
his side. He had gathered from 
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Lynton that a sudden collapse was 
probable. That being so, death 
itself, if adroitly handled, might be 
forced to aid his design. If only 
that masterful physician, with his 
rude arrogance of manner and 
his air of insolent suspicion, would 
hold his tongue and not alarm 
the patient, there was no reason, 
Darkin thought, why he should 
not have command of her last 
moments. 

The crisis needed constant vigil, 
and might require a special effort. 
Of what nature? He would not 
ask himself too closely. He would 
let circumstances decide. The 
peril hung suspended over him by 
a thread which might snap at any 
moment. He knew exactly where 
it threatened, and what the effect 
of the blow would be. He could, 
in the most literal sense, lay 
his hand on it—stay it—choke 
it out! 

Choke it out! Pass that—pass 
that! But it behoved him to guard, 
by every device and endeavour, 
against misadventure. It behoved 
him all the more for something 
which had happened the night be- 
fore, and warned him that his wife 
was perhaps aware of her danger. 
Unable to sleep, he had sat up in 
his room near the sick-chamber, 
lashing himself with reproaches for 
having yielded to the woman’s fancy, 
for having brought her to London, 
for having allowed her to see her re- 
latives, for not having Jodged her in 
a private hotel, where there would 
have been nothing to fear from im- 
pudent publicity or intrusive offi- 
ciousness. He tortured himself 
for not having removed her home 
in contempt of the meddlesome 
Robins, or of any questions which 
might be asked afterwards. His 
surrender on this point had, he 
now felt, but strengthened suspi- 
cion. 

If she were dead! It would be 
a relief to her as well as to him. 











In her condition, a few hours more 
or less mattered nothing. To him 
they might mean ruin or safety. 
Could it be said that, to quench 
that flickering vitality, to slit that 
thin thread, would be crime as 
gross as a violent putting out of 
the vigorous light, or a rending of 
the golden cord at its stoutest ? 

In what a simple terrible way 
all danger might be averted. Dar- 
kin pondered it as he sat with un- 
winking eyes before the embers, 
and, in a horrid fascination of 
idea, tried to realise the mood of 
one seized with the first thought of 
murder. Yes, he could understand 
how, after the shock of the strange 
inspiration, it might grow familiar 
till the soul embraced it, and how, 
from being hideous and unnatural, 
it might become tolerable and ex- 
pedient. 

The imagination he sent so 
loosely abroad came back to him 
with a grim, but not uninvited, 
guest. It was the thought of her, 
as she lay helpless, dying, a few 
feetaway. How easily—extremity 
and desperation being combined 
against her—she might be put to 
silence. So awful a deed to do, 
yet a thing so easily done. The 
Almighty had fixed His canon 
against it: why did Eternal Justice 
tempt to it by making it so easy? 
A blow, a draught, a pressure—he 
conjured a picture of the act ac- 
complished ; of the victim with the 
cry still vivid on her lips, and the 
look she wore as she beheld her 
last vision in this world—the face of 
her murderer, and the death-blow 
descending. 

The deed done, and the doer 
standing with the sense that he 
must fly for his life, yet rooted to 
the spot till he had looked once 
more upon his work. The stillness 
had all of a sudden grown weird 
and awful. He was conscious of 
an instant change in himself and 
in nature. Sounds, motions, the 
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suggestion of shapes of which he 
had never dreamt before, now 
flashed into being. Or was it 
that sound and motion had grown 
hostile? The air whispered, de- 
tection stirred, and was audible 
from an ambush which seemed 
everywhere. 

Listen ! Furtive feet, the stealthy 
movement of one who had seen. 
Fly! not looking again, lest the 
horrid longing to stay and gaze 
might seize once more. Put out 
the light and fly! His loud heart 
scared him as he moved. It beat 
as if it were crying out the crime, 
as if it would break its way out to 
denounce him. He caught his 
breath at each groan of the tell-tale 
hinge, at each creak of the floor- 
planks—dumb things now speaking 
with miraculous organ. It was 
but a few steps to shelter. He 
reached it, he shut and locked the 
door, and threw himself on a chair, 
crying aloud. 

Darkin caught himself in the 
cry. He had enacted the scene. 
His wife was the victim of his 
fantasy. He started to his feet 
with a gesture of head and hands, 
as if he pushed from him a visible 
fiend. 

No, no, not that—not that ! 

He stood a while, frightened by 
his own imagining. The reverie out 
of which he had just come left a 
ghastly notion that something fatal 
had happened. Perhaps she was 
dead. He would see; he would 
look at her; the sight of her 
would save him from himself. But 
he put off his slippers and stole in 
his stockinged feet along the dark 
corridor to the door of the sick- 
room. A slim ray streamed through 
the keyhole, and he chose to look 
through the aperture before seek- 
ing to enter. 

He saw his wife, propped by the 
pillows and supported by the nurse, 
in the act of writing. It was a 
supreme effort, as could be jucged 
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by her aspect, her attitude, the 
movement of her hand, which fal- 
tered at each word. How long 
she had been thus engaged he 
knew not; but while he looked 
she dropped the pen, closed her 
eyes, and, sinking back, so remain- 
ed for some minutes. 

Mrs Goodbody mildly deplored 
the exertion the patient insisted on 
making. The respite gave her 
charge energy for a fresh effort. 

* You see what I have written ?’ 
she said. ‘You can read but 
badly, you say. But you will 
know this again, and be able to 
swear to it. Take it in your hand 
and look it well over.’ 

The nurse did so, spelling out 
with difficulty a word or two on 
pages opened at random. Then, 
after a final survey, she announced 
herself with confidence, 

‘I’d reckonise it anywheres,’ 
said Mrs. Goodbody. 

‘Now, put your name as wit- 
ness—there, !under mine. That 
will make you more certain.’ 

Mrs. Goodbody removed the 
manuscript and the writing imple- 
ments to the table, and there exe- 
cuted what seemed a tedious and 
elaborate work of art. 

‘ Now you will take my keys from 
under my pillow. ‘The small brass 
one opens that travelling-case. Put 
those sheets with the writing you 
will find there, and remember to 
do with both what you have pro- 
mised me to do with the papers I 
have already spoken to you about. 
You understand. Iam exhausted. 
Speak !” 

As she spoke, she sank in fresh 
and more pronounced collapse. 

Her husband watched the nurse 
as she put away the document in 
the manner directed, and then 
withdrew with new and pressing 
matter for cogitation. Whatever 
his wife thought of her condition, 
he had proof from his own eyes 
that she had arranged a disclosure 
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which he had but too much reason 
to fear would take effect without 
reference to him. 

The danger had taken concrete 
form and specific locality. At the 
same instant that he saw it, he saw 
a way out of it besides that which 
had but just afflicted him as a hor- 
rid dream. That writing was, no 
doubt, a supplement to the con- 
fession he knew his wife had held 
by her for years. She had hitherto 
withheld it, partly through fear of 
him, partly for his sake. He had 
entreated her to let him live; she 
might speak when he was dead. 
If he outlived her, then he would 
admit her right to speak before she 
died. But if she divulged outside 
these reasonable terms, he would 
risk the gallows to revenge it. He 
would denounce her as a murderess, 
his accomplice. 

‘Think of it well, woman,’ he 
had said; ‘the act will destroy 
me, but you will fare no better. 
What can you say if I swear you 
helped me kill him ? that it was you 
led me on to it? that you threw his 
child into the waves to add tor- 
ments to his death and to glorify 
my triumph—the triumph of your 
lover? Which will get belief, do 
you think ? I with a story to hang 
us both, or you with your absurd 
romance ?” 

This argument had a force which 
held her. But Darkin distrusted 
her temperament, and took care 
rather to soothe and dull her sense 
of guilt than to irritate and defy 
it. Her enthusiasm was, however, 
to be dreaded from moment to 
moment now that it was excited 
by what seemed to him an occur- 
rence which Nemesis, as if in 
mockery, had made him the de- 
liberate agent in provoking. 

The immediate question was, 
Should he bring this girl into his 
wife’s presence, and take the risk, 
or seek some way of preventing 
the meeting? He had reason to 














believe that nothing was known as 
yet, but he had an uncomfortable 
sense of floating suspicions. These 
doctors would very probably start 
theories and arrive at conclusions. 

Cudgelling his brain over the 
difficulties of the position, he went 
to Fowler’s-alley, feeling that it 
was sound policy to discharge the 
mission put upon him, and trust- 
ing to chance to make it a failure. 

Tom Warnock was at his shop- 
door, propping the jamb with one 
round shoulder, in a listless atti- 
tude unusual with the laborious 
and active costermonger. 

His air was depressed, his hum- 
ble and melancholy visage had 
hardened into a certain sternness. 

Mr. Darkin, because he was in 
a hurry, and because he wished 
his errand to fail, was as brief and 
dry as words would allow. 

‘Lady wants to see Blossom ! 
said Mr. Warnock, shading his 
eyes with one hand, as if a daz- 
zling sunshine in the gloomy alley 
hindered his sight of the man who 
brought this extraordinary demand. 
He had to put some questions 
before he reached clear knowledge 
of the business. Being informed, 
he withdrew from the door, his 
motion inviting Mr. Darkin to fol- 
low. Having so far isolated his 
grievance from the public gaze, he 
broke out into resentful declama- 
tion against Talbot Welbore, his 
family, and his friends. 

‘Here’s another of ’em,’ said 
he, standing sideways and defiant 
in relation to the envoy, and ad- 
dressing himself with suppressed 
vehemence to certain bundles of 
large and early rhubarb. ‘Here's 
another of em. He wants to see 
Blossom, he do. Well, my answer 
to him is jest this here—she’s seen 
the lot a bloomin’ sight too hoffen ; 
an’ it haint been for her comfort or 
pleasure. She’s seen the father, 
she’s seen the son, she’s seen the 
mother and the dorter,’ continued 
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Dad, with a fixed eye, which in- 
vited the vegetable addressed to 
note well his enumeration ; ‘ like- 
wise she’s seen this other one—this 
elderly female party as come a- 
swoondin’ on these ere premises. 
An’ what’s been the hupshot of it 
all to my poor pet ? 

Dad stopped suddenly, not in 
expectation of a reply, but because 
of a hitch in his throat. 

‘ My good fellow,’ began Darkin; 
but Warnock, stooping for the 
longest cucumber of a heap, turned 
it up, and addressing the head, as 
if he had borrowed a habit from 
Professor Peter Grimble, went on : 

‘ This is cheek, this is; to come 
here axin’ me to send my darlin’ to 
be scorned an’ put upon in a second 
twist o’ the same game. I'd wish 
it to be known an’ published as 
the very latest hextry-spesh’l he- 
dish’n o’ this business, that, though 
we're pore folk, we has our feel- 
in’s, an’ don’t stand tramplin’ be- 
yond a point. Which it’s reached 
now,’ said Mr. Warnock, dashing 
the cucumber among its fellows, 
and facing the ambassador. The 
little man was in an honest rage ; 
but he governed his voice and his 
movements with an evident anxiety 
that they should not alarm the in- 
mates of the house. 

* My good man, you needn’t lose 
your temper with me. I have 
come here simply because, as I 
had said, my wife, the lady who 
was taken ill here a few days ago, 
wishes to see your daughter. I am 
not the least interested in the thing, 
myself. I may take it, I suppose, 
that this young person refuses to 
come ?” 

‘ Yes,’ retorted Dad, drawing for 
an emphatic parallel upon earlier 
experiences of his career with a 
potato-can. ‘ You may take that 
as safe as two penn’orth all-’ot-an’- 
floury on a frosty night. You 
may take it as the safest thing as 
ever you took that Blossom’s a- 
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stayin’ where she is—for the pre- 
sent. Very much obliged all the 
same,’ added Warnock, with sar- 
casm. 

Darkin turned sharply, and was 
stepping from the premises, when 
Dad, who had the topic in his 
mind, spoke again : 

‘ Beg pard’n ; there’s a question 
as I’d like to hax if I thought 
’twould be answered honest.’ 

Darkin stopped, with his foot on 
the threshold, and half turned : 

‘ Well?” 

‘Come,’ said Dad, ‘tell truth 
between man and man; is this 
workin’ the horacle for Talbot 
Welbore ?” 

‘I don’t understand you.’ 

Dad scanned him with an air of 
profound sagacity and distrust. 

‘Is this a put-up job between 
you and your nevee? That’s plain 
talk. Is this a move of his to put 
more pain in the heart o’ my gal, 
and to widen the gap he’s worked 
betwixt him an’ her?’ 

Darkin had already caught suffi- 
cient glimpse of the truth to serve 
his purpose. He turned his con- 
clusions to prompt but cautious 
account. 

‘As his uncle,’ said he coldly, 
‘I suppose I have a right to take 
some interest in this young man’s 
affairs ?” 

‘Jest so. Well, you go ’ome, 
and tell Talbot Welbore if he wants 
to break off an’ back out, he’s only 
got to say the word. He needn't 
sneak about the business. We 
ain’t got no crooks in him. We 
don’t want him if he cries off. 
That's our standard—me an’ my 
gal. We'd thank you to say we 
thought better of him, an’ never 
thought to see him comin’ the play- 
hactor, with his injured-lover dodge 
an’ that sort o’ gaff. I'd never a- 
bleeved it of him, let alone Blos- 
som. It takes us both our haffi- 
davies to bleeve it now,’ declared 
Dad, vaguely associating the ele- 
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ment of fact with the instrument 
which is supposed to guarantee it. 
Darkin surveyed him with some 
curiosity. 

* You are old enough to under- 
stand the nonsense and folly of 
supposing that your daughter and 
my nephew could be anything more 
to each other than a pair of very 
silly dreamers. Young men will 
be young men, and, when they 
meet a pretty girl, will say soft 
things to her which they don’t 
mean. But they don’t throw them- 
selves away. I mean no offence.’ 

Mr. Warnock winced at this 
cruel speech. 

‘No offence, sir; but is it true 
that Talbot Welbore acted that 
part by my gal, and acted it in cold 
blood ?” 

‘Why, you have just said as 
much yourself, I think. I know 
little or nothing of the business, as 
I have told you. I haven’t med- 
dled in it.’ 

Darkin, while maintaining a hard 
unsympathetic aspect, keenly noted 
the emotion which showed him 
that his innuendo had gone home. 

‘It’s jest like this,’ said Dad, 
after a pause. ‘ You knows what 
you knows, only you keeps dark. 
Seein’ as you can’t pump me, 
you shams Jack Knownothin’. An’ 
this is what my innocent gets for 
herself all along o’ bein’ too tender- 
hearted, an’ thinkin’ your nevee had 
the heart and the honour of a man 
in him. See, friend,’ said the little 
man, his gorge rising, ‘I'd as leive 
you'd ’ook it, before, mebbe, I’d say 
or do somethin’ I'd be sorry for.’ 

Dad turned his back, and Mr. 
Darkin, half amused at the rude 
simplicity of the fellow, walked 
away. He had played the strange 
chance very deftly, it seemed to 
kim. That oaf, young Welbore, 
had quarrelled with his charmer, 
no doubt in a clumsy effort to 
draw his long ears out of the trap. 
It was a most opportune dispute, 

















for it opened a chasm, not only 
between the blockhead and his 
forlorn Venus, but between the 
friends and relations of those sun- 
dered principals. One thing was 
clear: the broil was likely to pre- 
vent, or at least to delay, the meet- 
ing he dreaded. 

If only Fortune would now favour 
him in another matter! He returned 
to his hotel and made for his apart- 
ments. The sound of voices in 
the sitting-room arrested him at 
the door, which stood ajar. Look- 
ing in, he saw Sir Minim Grainger 
and Lynton. With them were 
Miss Welbore and a gentleman in 
whom, despite the lapse and change 
of years, he recognised the Mem- 
ber for Muddlebury. He was un- 
prepared for this company ; he felt 
a meeting would be awkward, 
and, in order to evade it, passed 
to the sick-room and entered 
lightly. 

Mrs. Goodbody was not there. 
She had stolen one of those brief 
excursions which the most careful 
attendants will attempt while their 
charges are at rest. 

He was on the point of speaking, 
when, seeing by her face that the 
patient slept, he caught his voice. 
He stood and looked at her. As 
he did so the ghastly reverie of 
the night before flashed upon him. 
There were the scene and the 
actors in that hideous fancy. 

He felt the shock of crisis ; his 
heart leaped in him with the sud- 
den excitement of a supreme enter- 
prise—of a situation which carried 
Fate in it. The opportunity he 
longed for had surprised him. 
But his spirit instantly quickened 
to his purpose. 

He stepped on tip-toe to the 
bed. She lay as he had seen her 
in his vision—more in stupor than 
in sleep. His first impulse was 
to take the travelling-case, steal 
off with it, and run the chance 
of making away with it and its 
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contents. A second thought was 
better. 

He stole his hand under the 
pillow, his eyes on the invalid, his 
face set in a desperate resolve 
that had in it a certain sha- 
dowy inspiration which made him 
shudder. He touched the keys, 
drew them forth, opened the case, 
laid hand on a manuscript, and 
thrust it into the deep pocket of 
his overcoat. He relocked the 
case and replaced the key. 

All this was the work of seconds. 
It was the nerve-strain of years. 
The tension gave way the in- 
stant it had sped the act, as 
the bowstring yields when it has 
shot the arrow. Darkin stood 
trembling. He seized the bed-rail 
to steady himself; his agitation 
affected the iron ; he withdrew his 
hand lest it should shake the 
sleeper awake. 

Should he stay and face sus- 
picion or fly before anybody came? 
Strange, his will was as if smitten 
with sudden paralysis ; he was un- 
able to decide even while his brain 
burnt with the peril of delay. His 
hesitation was an agony; it was 
but for a moment, but it was long 
enough to destroy his choice. 

The sound of footsteps in the 
corridor warnedhim. He stepped 
nearer to the bedside and assumed 
an attitude of solicitous observa- 
tion. In this attitude he was dis- 
covered by the two doctors. Sir 
Minim Grainger looked sharply at 
Darkin, at the patient, and round 
the room. Then, speaking in that 
trained voice which expresses every 
mood without hurting the sick ear, 
he said, 

‘Where's that nurse? Why is 
she not constantly by our bedside 
as weordered? She had strict in- 
junctions to allow nobody, who- 
ever it might be, to enter our 
room. Lynton, ask those people 
what they want. Tell them we 
are very low, and that we are not 
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likely to be benefited by these in- 
trusions.’ 

‘You need not speak, Dr. Lyn- 
ton,’ said Darkin, in a tone as 
governed and expressive as that of 
the professional organ. ‘For my 
wife’s sake I have submitted to 
what I believe to have been im- 
proper instructions, offensively 
given so far as I am concerned. 
My presence in this room will not 
hurt my wife. I have aright to be 
here. I beg to say it is my deter- 
mination to stay to the end ; if my 
determination appears objection- 
able, whoever objects is at liberty 
to withdraw.’ 

‘They will remain to the end, 
Lynton; they have reckoned up 
the hours remaining to us, it seems. 
Well, we are dying, as perhaps they 
will not be sorry to know. If they 
will not let us die in peace, if they 
will insist on remaining—the point 
is not worth disputing now—they 
might at least show a little less 
ostentatious disrespect for the 
place and its dying occupant. They 
might remove their hat, for instance, 
Lynton.’ 

Mr. Darkin looked at the toilet- 
glass, and saw that, in his excite- 
ment and preoccupation, he had 
remained covered. He doffed the 
unbecoming gear, and the action, 
associating itself with another, re- 
minded him that he still wore the 
heavy ulster in which he had tra- 
velled to Fowler’s-alley and back. 
He had that garment partly drawn 
off before it struck him that to 
remove it would be to trust out of 
his possession the momentous spoil 
which lay concealed in one of the 
pockets. 

The supernatural cunning and 
distrust which had wakened in him 
suggested the policy of putting off 
an article of dress which was so 
unfitted to the place that it might 
well suggest remark and suspicion. 
He stepped quickly into the corri- 
dor, where there was a rack, hung 
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hat and coat on the pegs, carefully 
turning in the folds so as to centre 
in many thick plies the precious 
deposit. 

‘If I had looked for a hiding- 
place,’ he thought, ‘I could not 
select a better.’ 

He was back in the room almost 
on the instant. As he took his 
seat doggedly, his wife opened her 
eyes and uttered a feeble call, 

‘Blossom !’ 

‘Eh ! said Sir Minim Grainger. 
‘Why, Lynton—why, bless my for- 
getful soul—where is this person 
we wished to see, and that we 
directed to have sent for? Ask 
them, have they brought the girl, 
and if she is here?’ 

‘No,’ said Darkin, ‘I haven't 
brought her, for the simple reason 
that she wouldn’t come.’ 

His wife, as he spoke, turned 
her regard upon him. Expression 
was already fading out of the linea- 
ments, but entreaty was very elo- 
quent in the poor woman’s look. 
She turned her eyes on the physi- 
cian and tried to speak, but the 
effort was too much for her. 

Sir Minim made a gesture of 
comprehension and encourage- 
ment. 

‘Yes,’ said he, in the cheerful 
voice which lightened even the 
shadows of the valley; ‘she will 
come, don’t be afraid. She shall 
come at once. See, Lynton, how 
we brighten at that. This is im- 
portant, and must beseen to. You 
have told me something about this 
young girl; you know her ; go at 
once ; ask her to come for charity’s 
sake. I shall remain till you re- 
turn; I wish to see this matter 
out. As you go, perhaps you would 
tell Mr. Welbore to step this way.’ 

‘She will be past human influ- 
ence when he returns,’ Darkin 
thought, as he wheeled his chair so 
as to present his back to his 
brother-in-law. 

Lynton delivered his message to 

















Mr. Welbore, and had the inspira- 
tion to secure Edith’s assistance 
in his expedition. 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 
MYSTERY. 


THE wisest man is not always 
wise. Talbot Welbore was not 
particularly long-headed even for his 
years, though he shared a common 
illusion of four-and-twenty, and 
thought himself a shrewd and deep 
fellow. His opinion had been 
somewhat qualified by his present 
experience, which taught him to 
think less of himself than of 
another, and taught him also a 
weakness in his character which 
humiliated him even while he 
gloried in it. 

The evil spirit which betrayed 
him into the display recorded had 
a bitter reaction in shame and self- 
condemnation. Lead us not into 
temptation. He had wantonly in- 
dulged a malignant prompting, and 
behold the result! He would have 
liked well to believe that it was 
not the natural man in him which 
had played the part of fool and 
dastard. But he would use no 
salve nor flattering unction. The 
facts were too strong, and these 
proved him a miscreant. He 
would not allow extenuating circum- 
stances ; he was guilty in the first 
degree ; he deserved the worst that 
could avenge his crime. 

To this frame of mind he had 
come the evening after his esca- 
pade. He had quite exhausted 
the vein of spurious fury, and now 
revelled in the misery of a futile 
penitence, such as torments the 
spendthrift who has sqandered vast 
and sudden treasure, and finds 
himself struck down from high 
estate and warmest affluence to the 
squalors and contempt of bankrupt 
poverty. 

Not a word had come from 
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Fowler’s-alley or from Crane-street. 
He had listened with eager ears to 
every footstep on the landing out- 
side his chambers. Certain letters 
had been delivered, but none of 
them was that he _ longed, yet 
dreaded, to receive. The Upper 
Zen should have his first contribu- 
tion this day ; but a copy of that 
organ lay unopened on the table 
before him. Even his literary 
ardour had been quenched. He 
felt that he had been driven des- 
perate and indifferent to all things 
by the calamity of his own provok- 
ing. If he went to the bad now, 
what matter? It would be his 
fittest fate. The pity of it was 
that it had notovertaken him before 
he had brought so much annoy- 
ance and trouble upon others. 

What ought he to do? If he were 
more of a man and less of a cur, 
he would go and throw himself on 
his knees before her. He would 
lay his forehead in the dust, and 
beseech. If he did that she would 
assuredly forgive. He felt it; 
but his wayward soul ignored, 
in its remorse, the comfortable 
thought, and whispered that pro- 
bably the sight of him—even gro- 
velling and repentant — would 
move her less to pity than to dis- 
gust. 

Had she taken it to heart? Did 
she suffer? He knew she would 
pardon and trusta great deal; but 
he knew that if one belief seized 
upon her mind, he coui:t ieckon 
neither upon trust nor pardon. 
Once it struck her that his anger 
was an affectation meant to break 
loose from her, she was the woman 
to let him go, though the dismissal 
killed her. And what could be 
more suspicious than the envenomed 
outburst with which he had retorted 
what he now owned to be the in- 
spiration of a heart which loved 
him to self-sacrifice. Every mo- 
ment that delayed his amende 
heightened the offence. 
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While he pondered the position, 
Mr. Peter Grimble appeared. It 
was the professor’s first visit ; and 
Talbot, guessing that he did not 
call to gratify a social impulse, 
greeted him with expectation. The 
philosopher was in. his darksome 
mood. He waved aside the pro- 
ferred hand with a ‘ Bah,’ and ad- 
dressing the graven image on his 
bludgeon, observed to that grinning 
familiar, 

‘The man who meddles in fools’ 
work must be a fool. Where does 
that conclusion leave me ?” 

Pausing awhile to think out this 
question with the air of one who 
had been rather unpleasantly 
tripped up by his own deduction, 
the professor produced, from the 
lining of his hat, a three-cornered 
billet, tied with pink ribbon, sealed 
with blue sealing-wax, which was 
stamped with the legend, ‘ Sweet 
Sympathy.’ This missive Mr. 
Grimble threw on the table with 
a gesture of disdain, having pre- 
viously deposited, in the same 
rough fashion, three loose volumes, 
which carried the novel in their 
aspect. Talbot rudely rent the 
elegant safeguards of the note, 
which was elaborately addressed 
to him in a handwriting he knew, 
and read— 


‘To T. W., Esq. From M.T. in 
purest sympathy with beauteous B. 


‘ Forgive the freedom. But Zrue 
Love weeps,and hence this mute 
appeal. Must Constancy proclaim 
you for a perjured swain, and most 
Sorsworn lover? 1s it the old, old 
story? “For his bride a soldier 
sought her” (true, it is, alas! the 
barrister may be equally false and 
fickle). “And a winning tongue 
had he. On the banks of Allan 
Water (Conscience will substitute 
Fowler's alley), None half so sad 
as she.” 

‘Emboldened by the spectacle 
of her winsome’s woe, M. T. would 
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fain ask T. W. if the above lay is 
to serve for epitaph to B.? Aban- 
doned by her chameleon-knight, 
like the Lady Yocelynda in Zhe 
Broken Tryst, sweet B. pines. 
She languishes. But M. T. still 
believes ‘tis not foul perfidy, but 
rather some Aassing cloud, such as 
whilom estranged the heiress of 
the Dean and the chivalrous cap- 
tain of the Horse Guards Blue. 
The work, Zove’s Lunacy, wherein 
this exciting episode occurs, is 
herewith forwarded, marked at the 
pages of reconciliation. (See volume 
the third.) Clinging with weak wo- 
man’s trust—for B.’s sake—to your 
honour and your faith—this from 
M. T. to say, “O prodigal heart, 
return, and ai/ shall be forgiven.”’ 


*P.S.—Repentance and return 
shall be hailed with maiden glee, 
though Thomas Warnock rail at 
“‘cads” and “ pups,” and vow, in 
coarse vocabulary, “the game is 
up.”—M.T.’ 


‘2. P.S.—This, by hand, en- 
treating zmmediate and sympathetic 
response.—M. T.’ 


This summons did not strike the 
man it was addressed to as parti- 
cularly absurd. It was, to begin 
with, no more than an inflation of 
the fair writer’s ordinary manner. 
In the second place, the reader’s 
mood, distorted out of its na- 
tural and commonplace channel, 
was fitted to this sort of extrava- 
gant utterance. Anyhow, it was a 
welcome word to him. 

His first impulse was to rush to 
her there and then; but he curbed 
himself, and decided to drop an in- 
stant line to Miss Twitterley, owning 
his sin, proclaiming his contrition, 
and announcing the hour when he 
should appear to do penance in 
person. This arrangement, he 
thought, would make the business 
less awkward for all. 

‘Mr. Grimble—Professor—shake 
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hands. Now, you must give me 
your hand. No angel of them all 
could bring me more welcome tid- 
ings than you—little of the seraph 
as you have about you. - I'll ask 
you to sit for a minute or two and 
amuse yourself with these books 
before you while I scribble a line 
inreply. There’s Buckle’s History 
at your elbow.’ 

Mr. Grimble, as he seated him- 
self, pushed the volume from him 
with his stick. 

‘History — pah! Philosophy 
teaching by fables. Historian— 
bah! A fellow who prowls by the 
stream of Time, sir, and, whenever 
he comes upon a clear spot, dumps 
in a theory more or less like a 
whale, and makes all muddy as 
elsewhere. Does that define it or 
not?’ 

‘ That defines it to the letter.’ 

Mr. Grimble, glowering on the 
young man, folded his arms and 
leant back in his chair. Talbot 
took pen and ink at his desk near 
the window. It should have been 
a simple act to write a few words 
in reply to Miss Twitterley’s com- 
munication. But Talbot's full heart, 
finding vent, overflowed in a tor- 
rent that swamped many pages, 
carrying him quite away on the 
flood. He wrote for twenty mi- 
nutes, and then had not finished. 
It was an epic. The Professor had 
subsided into a doze, which was 
becoming audible in swelling dia- 
pason when the office lad an- 
nounced Lynton, and that gentle- 
man entered at the word. 

Greetings were brief. 

‘I’ve come straight from Fow- 
ler’s-alley,’ said Lynton, not, per- 
haps, sufficiently noting the pre- 
sence of a stranger. ‘ Profound 
sensation in that quarter. What 
have you been exploding among 
these people, Welbore ?’ 

‘ Thereby hangs a tale. But, my 
friend, Mr. Grimble, who knows 
all about the matter, and is kindly 
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exerting himself to secure mercy 
and pardon for me, has been wait- 
ing half a century for a letter I 
find I have spun out to a history. 
I'll ask you to wait five minutes 
while I wind up. By the way, let 
me introduce my friend Dr. Lyn- 
ton to you, Professor.’ 

The Professor snarled sleepily. 
Talbot could not refrain from ask- 
ing after the attitude of the other 
side. Lynton’s information was 
not agreeable. 

‘They are in a decidedly black 
humour with you, especially Mister 
Dad. “Pup” is about the most 
reverent term in his mouth. He 
won’t have no more to do with you, 
he says. Though a pore chap as 
ain’t got no heddication—no, poor 
devil ; I beg his pardon—he com- 
plains of your dodging and deceit- 
fulness. He says he doesn’t blame 
you for funking: he only blames 
you for acting the sneak. These 
are his wild and whirling words. 
If you wanted to break off the 
thing, he says you should have 
spoken frankly, and not played a 
foul trick.’ 

* You saw her?’ 

‘I saw the girl.’ 

‘ How does she take it, Lynton ?’ 

‘I could gather that, though 
much puzzled, and certainly much 
distressed by your behaviour, she 
has not quite made up her mind 
that you are the very bad lot Dad 
makes you out to be.’ 

‘ My heart of gold!’ 

‘When the old gentleman said— 
and according to his view, not 
without sound reason, I think— 
that you had made the row fora 
pretext to cut loose from your en- 
gagement with the girl, by Jove! 
she struck an attitude fit for a 
heroine of romance. You should 
have heard her protest. Poor girl ! 
See, Welbore, take care you are 
not treating her badly.’ 

‘T’'ll go to her this instant!’ cried 
Talbot, rising in his enthusiasm. 
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‘You won't find her. I have 
just seen her off with your sister, 
with Dad, and with Miss— Miss Ec- 
centricity—name very near that.’ 

Here Lynton set out his narra- 
tive, adding that, having dis- 
charged this part of his mission, 
he had called at Fowler’s Inn to 
report the condition of the sick 
woman. 

‘ She desires to see her relatives,’ 
said he, ‘and you had better be 
quick if you want to see her alive.’ 

‘I can take five minutes to 
finish ?” 

‘I think so. Don’t be longer.’ 

‘The Upper Ten is on the table 
somewhere. Read for Mr. Grim- 
ble my dédét in journalism. I 
open with an apostrophe to Crom- 
well, afrofos of the bauble. Just 
say how it comes in.’ 

And Talbot resumed his letter- 
writing in a manner of great haste. 

‘ That reminds me,’ said Lynton, 
‘I bought a copy of the Upper Zen 
first thing when I came out to-day, 
and haven't had time to steal a 
look at it since. Should be in my 
pocket. Now, sir, you won’t be 
hard on this fledgling journalist.’ 

‘Fledgling humbug!’ said the 
Crane-street Diogenes. ‘ Look 
here, young man, what philosophi- 
cal tenet do you hold of the 
journalist ?’ 

Lynton looked at him in won- 
der. Talbot was too engrossed to 
heed. 

‘There he stands gaping. Nota 
word more than the rest of the gab- 
bling herd. I pronounce the jour- 
nalist to be the sharp impostor in 
the crowd round the political jug- 
glers playing their tricks of State, 
who pretends to know how the 
oracle is worked, and to tell you 
all about it. Is that the philosophy 
of your journalist, or is it not?” 

‘Well, I prefer to think that our 
friend Welbore there resembles 
the Genius of Probability in the 
parable, you know—the fellow who 
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undertook to bear the blind mortal 
safely over the Valley of Ignor- 
ance, but left him floundering in 
the abyss. Welbore would think 
that a nicer way to put it, I suspect, 
now that he has his amour propre 
as a newspaper man.’ 

‘Newspaper man!’ echoed the 
morose and implacable Peter. ‘A 
fellow who clothes himself in the 
skins of enormous gooseberries, 
fattens on sea-serpents and three- 
headed calves, and draws his plea- 
sure from calamity and crime. 
Am I right, or am I wrong?’ 

He fell-to with his teeth on the 
wooden carving, and made a gnaw- 
ing like that of rats in the wains- 
cot. Lynton had by this time taken 
his measure; so, yielding the ground 
of argument, he wrestled with his 
pocket for the first fruits of Tal- 
bot’s graphic talent. While he 
did so, Talbot had finished his 
writing, and was busy with the 
envelope. 

‘How is this article of yours 
headed, Welbore?’ 

*** Senators in Session,” I fear. 
I suggested “Sketches in the Com- 
mons,” but they insisted on apt 
alliteration’s vulgar aid.’ 

‘Hallo! What's this ?” 

Talbot looked at his friend, who 
was curiously studying the page 
before him. 

‘Well, Lynton? I have been 
dubious about that start. How 
would the Lord Protector take it ?” 

Lynton did not answer for some 
moments. Thenhe said : 

‘I know how Mr. Grantley Wel- 
bore will be likely to take it. 
Finish. Quick. I have something 
private to say to you.’ 

Astonishment and some yet 
more powerful feeling were ex- 
pressed in his manner. 

‘Why, Lynton, you haven't 
caught me setting the Thames on 
fire! What is it?’ 

Lynton stepped to the desk at 
which Talbot wrote, and, without 
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speaking, laid before him the 
article which had so impressed him- 
self. Talbot read the heading, 
started, turned over the pages, and 
read sentences at random. He 
looked up at his friend with 
a stupefied air. His bewilderment 
had in it a dash of alarm. 

Lynton was not less agitated. 
Mr. Grimble, wholly uninterested 
in their movements, but resentful 
of a hint thrown out by Lynton, 
started to his feet, and gruffly an- 
nounced his instant departure, not 
without protest at thedelay. Tal- 
bot handed him the answer, too 
preoccupied to heed his complaint. 
Had the incident which absorbed 
him happened a minute or two 
sooner, the unfinished letter would 
hardly have been finished on the 
spot. Its postponement for but a 
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few hours might have had the 
most disastrous consequences. 

Lynton almost bundled out the 
Professor, and then, returning to 
where his friend turned the leaves 
in his hand with a dazed incredu- 
lous air, struck him a sharp blow 
on the shoulder. 

‘Come. MHere’s your hat. 
Clear out ; clear out! I give you 
while I count three to march by 
the gas. One, two, three! Lights 
out. Now lead down, or I spring 
over the baluster.’ 

Talbot hardly needed the infec- 
tion of his friend’s energy. The 
two men made at a rush for the 
cab-stand outside the Inn. Lyn- 
ton gave the direction. He 
added, 

‘Drive your fastest, and charge 
accordingly.’ 


[To be continued, ] 
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HOLIDAY DREAMS. 


By W. W. FENN. 
—— 


WHEN one has turned the ‘ top of 
the hill,’ and the disagreeable fact 
that henceforth the journey must be 
more or less downwards becomes 
established, and is painfully appa- 
rent by the ever-increasing velocity 
with which the days, or, as we may 
say, the milestones on the road of life, 
fly by ; when wind and limb cease 
to respond willingly to the call 
which strong exercise makes upon 
them, and there arises a growing 
desire to ride or drive where once 
we preferred walking; when our 
feelings are expressed by the lines 
of a popular writer of society verse, 
when he declares, 


‘My wind in waltzing ’s growing scant, 
In climbing hills I oftener want 
To view the prospect fine. 
Nought care I now for hair or eyes, 
But have great faith in Strasbourg pies, 
And something know of wine.’ 


When all this has come to pass, I 
say, the so-called holiday season 
is apt to enforce the truth upon us 
more strongly than any other. In 
following the course of our regular 
life—whatever it is—we do not 
appear to be ‘so very conscious of 
the world’s rotatory motion. We 
spin on in the humdrum horse-at- 
the-mill sort of groove into which 
we have gradually settled with 
placid equanimity ; and it is often 
only when long days and bright wea- 
ther awaken wandering thoughts, 
and the beaten path becomes a 
little irksome, that we discover a 
slight disinclination to move. Thus 
such wandering thoughts, although 
they beget thoughts of wandering, 
and although they bring with them 
delightful pictures of bygone holi- 
day joys, no longer stir us with 


that old exhilaration and spirit of 
enterprise which we erewhile felt 
when premeditating a raid into ‘ the 
open,’ and we are apt rather to sit 
and dream than act; to dream 
over again and again those trips 
and excursions we were wont 
to make, far afield, than actually 
to put our best leg forward and 
step out across the turf and the 
heather. It is not that we love 
Nature less, but ease the more, 
and so become inclined to agree 
with the dictum that the best way 
to travel is in an armchair with a 
book ; and, short of any one else’s 
book, with one of our own, especi- 
ally if it be one of notes or of 
sketches, or both. 

Such literary and pictorial me- 
moranda, however trifling, afford 
plenty of stuff on which to weave 
‘ holiday dreams,’ and enable us to 
live through once more those plea- 
sant times spent among the woods 
and fields, the crags and fells, the 
ice-peaks or verdant valleys, or 
among the purple mountains and 
by the side of solemn lakes, 
broad silvery streams, rushing tor- 
rents, and tumbling rivulets. It 
matters not whither chance or in- 
clination have taken us; if our 
holiday lines have been cast in 
pleasant places we can revisit 
them in spirit, as we glance through 
the record, be it slight or volu- 
minous, which we made at the 
time ; and it always appears to me 
that, however poor one’s efforts at 
the graphic art may be, that note- 
book of travel, which is illustrated 
by a few rough sketches, acts as a 
far more powerful talisman upon 
the memory than mere verbal jot- 














tings will do. Hence, I would say, 
in parenthesis, let him who would 
‘see the wonders of the world 
abroad’ learn something of draw- 
ing. Albeit he may not have any 
great capacity, and does not aspire 
to artistic repute, his poorest efforts, 
his merest smudges, will be better 
than nothing when the time comes, 
as come it will, in which he finds 
retrospect more attractive than 
prospect, and dreaming of holidays 
easier than taking them. I never 
cease urging the payment of some 
little devotion to sketching for 
other reasons. Man cannot happily 
fulfil his mission in civilised society 
without a hobby; and if he happen 
to have anything like a love for, and 
an appreciation of, natural scenery, 
there can be no hobby which will 
help him so pleasantly and profit- 
ably through a holiday as that of 
being able to keep a pictorial re- 
cord on paper of the scenes and 
places he visits. More than this : 
man is a collecting, hoarding ani- 
mal ; and by classifying and chrono- 
logically arranging the work of his 
brush or pencil he further fulfils his 
mission in this direction, whilst, if he 
really possesses any artistic skill, he 
gives infinite pleasure to others. 
In going through his portfolio or 
sketch-books with him, they can 
travel, as it were, over the ground 
which has yielded so much gratifi- 
cation to himself, and he thus finds 
companionship and sympathy in 
all the ‘ holiday dreams’ he chooses 
to indulge in. The process be- 
comes one of mutual satisfaction— 
tohis friends, in anticipation of plea- 
sures to come, and to himself in 
dreaming of pleasures gone by. 
Say that this latter will prove but 
a melancholy business, and that 
there will inevitably crop up me- 
mories of the ‘days that are no 
more,’ companions gone, loves 
that are dead, opportunities lost, 
and all the rest of the sad associa- 
tions inseparable from retrospect ; 
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yet, as this is the fate of humanity 
and sorrows must go hand-in-hand 
with joys in this world, why, surely, 
we should accept it, make the best 
of it, and by so doing give the joys 
a fair chance of out-numbering and 
obscuring their reverse. 

So let us dream on of holidays 
past; and if we but attune our- 
selves aright there will be plenty 
and to spare worth looking back 
upon, and in which there shall 
mingle so little that is sombre or 
gloomy that, considering our dis- 
inclination, or may be, unluckily, 
our inability, to move far afield, the 
occupation shall be no disagree- 
able makeshift. Nay, if we can 
but ‘ make believe ’—hard enough, 
according to the creed of Dick 
Swiveller’s marchioness—our fancy 
will carry us ‘over the hills and 
far away,’ where the blue waters 
dance in the sunlight, and the white 
cliffs and yellow sands sparkle and 
glitter ; where the downs rise and 
swell, like the green waves of some 
motionless ocean. In company 
with our own especial Ariel or 
Puck, we can put girdles round 
the world, fly on the back of a bat, 
make the wind our post-horse, 
or adopt any one of the various 
fairy-like means of locomotion 
which Shakespeare provides for his 
numerous tricksy sprites. We may 
thus find ourselves suddenly listen- 
ing to and watching the trees, as 
they whisper and wave above our 
heads in the summer breeze, though 
in the flesh we may be mewed up 
at the moment in some smoky 
town. This sketch, to wit, done 
years ago, in some cool retreat in 
Sherwood or Windsor, shows fairly 
enough the play which the sunlight 
made through the leaves, and how 
the shadowed depths of the forest 
invited us to rest and be thankful. 
This next attempt at the painter’s 
art takes us out to the skirts of the 
woodland, where it straggled away 
on to common or upland, and the 
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big windy clouds made chequered 
patterns of purple and brown, with 
the gold of the gorse and the 
broom, and the green and the gray 
of the meadow and mere. 

Perhaps without plan or definite 
purpose we run through our folio 
or book of jottings, and come next 
upon corn-fields with the sheaves 
just being set up by the harvesting 
crew, who, with sickle and scythe, 
reap and mow away from end to 
end of the rich sunny slope. We 
recall how we sat beneath that 
belt of oak and ash on the left, 
and drank in the glory of the pro- 
spect beyond—that great stretch 
away into blue nothing, where 
shire after shire lay spread out like 
a banquet for eyes and heart! It 
all comes back to us, that holiday- 
time in Sussex and Surrey; and 
although we have been tempted 
since then to ‘journey across sea,’ 
we have never—no, never—seen a 
landscape which, for pure beauty 
and sweet gentle grandeur, was 
equal to this, and dozens just 
like it. This was southern Eng- 
land in autumn; but we know it 
in spring, as our next little daub 
will recall. 

Then coppice and hedgerow, 
pasture and moorland, were but 
filmed with a verdure so delicate, 
subtle, and tender that the art of 
a Linnell, a Turner, or a Millais 
alone could fully express it. Like 
the bloom on the peach is this 
first sign of Nature’s joyous re- 
newal of life, and can only be 
given a hint of by an amateur 
hand. Yet it is enough to recall 
it, and so help on the holiday- 
dreams of the spring. Of course, 
like all dreams, they will shift, 
vary, and change with an electric 
rapidity which must make their 
record, in writing, a mere dream in 
itself, and quite incoherent, except 
in the spirit of reverent love for the 
beauty summoned up by our wan- 
dering thoughts. No attempt at 


describing in detail such visions 
can be very successful ; for, how- 
ever vivid the picture presented in 
the mind’s eye, by the aid of our 
drawings and journal, it will always 
be broad and general—a sort of 
mental David Cox or De Wint 
kind of sketch, where strong light 
and shade, and truth in the rela- 
tive tones, must do duty for all, 
and suggest, rather than show, 
that tangle of wild flowers, her- 
bage, and ferns decking our fore- 
ground. 

Yonder tones of delicate azure, 
peeping out round the roots of the 
trees, are due to the bevy of blue- 
bells which cluster in spring-time 
beneath the fretwork of branches ; 
and here, on the bank, is the 
primrose which, ‘ dying unmarried 
ere it can behold bright Phoebus 
in his strength,’ gives out a pale 
golden hue like a watery ray of 
sunlight. But the flowers and 
mosses, the leaves and the sprays, 
are but little made out; and so on 
with the whole of the landscape 
from foreground to distance, and 
from the threatening cumulus cloud 
on the horizon, to the mares’ tails 
and cirrhus spangling the blue in 
the zenith. If our dreaming capa- 
city flags, we must look for farther 
particulars to the notes of our holi- 
day zigzags; and these will trans- 
port us back, without doubt, to 
many rambles and sojourns, and 
pleasant spring days. 

Here, now, is one where, out by 
the Malverns, wewrote in rapturous 
eulogy of the young world ; for the 
bright new garment it was just 
putting on made us feel that age 
was a myth for the time, and that, 
in the words of Madame de 
Girardin, ‘ Décidemment, le monde 
ne parait pas son 4ge!’ Thus we 
wrote: ‘Impossible to say how 
delightful is this sweetest and most 
beautiful of places. I never re- 
member feeling so joyous at heart 
as I do here—so glad with Nature. 














The weather is perfect, and so is 
everything. The world is young 
again, and has rejuvenated my 
heart also for a while. This little 
nook about this little inn is simply 
exquisite, and just now at its very 
best. The air teems with youth ; 
flower and blossom everywhere. 
The meadows gold ; the commons 
gold; buttercups, cowslips, gorse 
in fullest bloom; _nightingales 
singing by night, and blackbirds 
and thrushes hard at work all day, 
in contrast with the intermittent 
notes of the lazy mysterious 
cuckoo.’ 

It was a glorious spring that, 
such as we are not often favoured 
with in this country ; and since we 
have reached that epoch in life 
‘when we are emerging from 
boundless hope for the future into 
reverent appreciation of the past’ 
—‘leaving the olden glory time of 
childhood and my life’s young 
prime’—the simple record makes 
us feel that we have not lived in 
vain as we look back on the enjoy- 
ment of such a season. Here are 
some sketches, too, quite worth- 
less as works of art, but all-suffi- 
cient for our purpose, being just 
‘such stuff as dreams are made 
on ’—at least, such dreams as we, 
at present, are conjuring up. This 
varied and picturesque outline of 
the Malvern range is accurate 
enough to remind us of their 
mountainous form, and the exhila- 
ration with which, after a scramble 
of which we thought nothing in 
those days, we finally stood trium- 
phant on the top of the Worcester- 
shire Beacon. Again the outlook, 
so vast and grand, comes back in 
its broad and general aspect—a 
panorama so entirely unpaintable, 
save on memory’s canvas, that 
even while gazing on the reality it 
seemed itself like adream. Similar 
thoughts are awakened, although 
in a different key, by yonder 
scraps, hurriedly made whilst 
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crossing the Simplon or the mighty 
St. Gothard. 

Here the stupendous scale on 
which Nature works defies every 
effort to suggest it ; and these poor 
little lines stand but for the short- 
hand of the thoughts which alp, 
glacier, rock, ravine, torrent, and 
prospect inspired. Very feeble 
even is the reminiscence which, 
at best, they revive ; for the skil- 
fullest stenographist is often puz- 
zled to decipher the literal meaning 
of all his hieroglyphics, if much 
time passes ere he copies them 
out. Still, they help him, as now 
in this case they do us, to interpret 
the meaning and pith of most of 
the sentences penned. 

Italy southward and Switzerland 
northward, no matter which way 
we went, the date at the foot of 
the page is almost enough to tell 
of the vines and the olives, the 
chestnuts and maize, the shrines 
and the chapels, the dazzling white 
campaniles and palazzos by the 
marge of the lake, or perched high 
aloft on the sides and crests of the 
wooded hills. We remember, too, 
the mingled squalor and beauty 
that met us on all sides, as weli 
as the soberer gray tones pervad- 
ing the land of the Schweitzer, no 
less than his thoughts and his 
habits. Merry he may be when, 
as a youth, in accordance with the 
old song, he is called upon ‘to 
arouse’ himself; but as an adult, 
when contrasted with his neigh- 
bour on the south of the Alps, he 
by no means appears a jovial com- 
panion, his jéd/ing notwithstanding. 
For, in dreaming our holiday 
dreams, human nature must play a 
certain part, and some scenes 
must be peopled in a ghostly 
fashion by those we have met in 
railway, in steamboat, in hotel, or 
en route, to say nothing of natives, 
or our travelling will be shorn of 
some of its fun. 

Perhaps we are not good ‘at the 
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figure,’ save in caricature ; if we are, 
so much the better, but if not, we 
may still recollect any conspicuous 
affair, gay or grave, which hap- 
pened while tourising, just suffi- 
ciently well to bring up a smile or 
a chuckle as we look at our book. 
For the most part, however, the 
journey we are taking in this easy 
armchair is by preference directed 
away from ‘the madding crowd’s 
ignoble strife,’ and of humanity’s 
bustle and hubbub we wish to be 
quit for a while. ‘Man delights 
not us, nor woman neither,’ in this 
mood; in the May-mom of our 
youth we might have sung, with 
poor Mortimer Collins 
‘Pleasant it 1s in a boat to glide 

On a river whose ripples to ocean haste, 
With indolent fingers fretting the tide, 

And an indolent arm round a darling 

waist. 

But now we have done with these 
things, at least with a part of them. 
The boat and the river and the 
rippling tide are well enough for 
us at present, and their mere men- 
tion is sufficient to transport us by 
another Puck-like bound from the 
fair broad bosom of a Swiss or 
Italian lake, with its rough and 
picturesque attempts at gondolas, 
to the equally fair, if more limited, 
water-way of the silvery Thames, 
with its skiffs and its wherries and 
punts. Once there, we hardly 
need this study of ‘the lazy 
lilies,’ as they are ‘stirred with 
gentle pulses of the oar,’ to open 
up in the vistas of our memory 
such a string of delights as per- 
haps no other holiday-making ever 
yielded. Few southern English- 
men know of a better region where- 
in to spend a holiday than the 
valley of our beautiful river, and 
so well, geographically, are they 
acquainted with its broad reaches, 
bends, and curves, its weirs, locks, 
and sylvan backwaters, its quaint 
old towns, villages, bridges, snug 
villas, stately mansions, smooth 
lawns, wooded banks, umbrageous 


clumps of stately timber, and 
where the blue smoke from the 
cottage chimneys, or from the little 
fishing inn, that especial joy of 
Oarsman or angler, ascends in 
blue wreaths through the ver- 
dant boughs, that to recapitulate 
them by name would be quite gra- 
tuitous. Every halting-place, every 
nook and corner, mead and pas- 
ture, willow-bowered boat-house, 
island, or gravelly spit, rush-grown 
tributary mouth, where the dap- 
pled cattle come down to drink, 
and stand knee-deep in the still 
mirror-like pools—all, all such 
spots and points between Tedding- 
ton and Oxford, I say, are so 
familiar, that he who can turn over 
a folio of Thames sketches before 
his friends, will make a veritable 
holiday for them as he does so, 
whilst they can join him in his 
dreaming, and add many a bright 
and sunny reminiscence of their 
own. 

‘The days when we went gipsy- 
ing, a long time ago,’ may certainly 
be said to be among the jolliest a 
man can ever know—that is, an 
Englishman. Interminable as are 
the recollections which the Thames 
summons up, there are none more 
delightful than those which are 
associated with ‘camping out’ on 
its banks. For we were young 
then, and it seems, as we think 
back about them, that we could not 
have been visited by so many 
‘sloppy’ Junes as have been pre- 
valent in late years. Haymaking 
and midsummer seemed to be all 
that the words suggest; a blaze of 
sunlight and heat, with brisk but 
soft breezes, bearing sweet scents 
of clover and wild thyme on their 
wings, and drying the cut grass 
with a rapidity that rendered it 
ready for the stack within a few 
hours after it fell from the scythe. 
A thunderstorm may now and 
then have swept across the land 
with a cooling and refreshing result, 
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but in nowise interfering, as such 
phenomena appear to do now, 
with the general enjoyment of an 
outdoor life. Perhaps these things 
are with ourselves, and perhaps we 
were less fastidious about cold, 
and damp, and the rest of the in- 
conveniences incidental to a resi- 
dence under canvas. The drip- 
ping June brought ‘all in tune,’ as 
it is said to do, even if it came, 
and perhaps it only gave an addi- 
tional zest to the mild sort of 
‘roughing it’ which was part of the 
fun. Anyway, a fair outline of the 
dream-picture which memory brings 
before us of our tent life cannot 
be given better than by one who 
knew and loved it well. He is 
journeying up-stream in a well- 
appointed ‘gig,’ manned by con- 
genial companions ready to take 
up their quarters as luck may 
ordain, and equally satisfied, if all 
the inns are full and no shake- 
down is to be had at that homely 
lock- house, smothered with the 
clustering roses and honey-suckle, 
to stretch themselves out for the 
night on the blanket spread under 
the tent pitched on an adjacent 
meadow. 

‘When time is no object,’ he 
says, ‘and the camping-ground un- 
certain; when the stern of the 
little craft is well stocked, and the 
muscles of arms and legs can be 
relied upon, recreation in the truest 
sense of the word is secured. 
With arms stripped to the elbow, 
and the throat unembarrassed by 
collar ; with a broad straw hat lined 
with a humble cabbage-leaf to ward 
off the sun’s rays, it is a positive 
pleasure to feel the welcome heat 
burning into the skin and redden- 
ing the complexion. Although con- 
tinually on the river, there steals 
up some faithful breeze to wave 
the grasses on the banks with a 
hushed murmur, and to stir the 
leaves of the tall trees that ap- 
proach the water’s edge, and are 
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reflected in its mirrored surface. 
All is calm and silent when the 
town is left behind, and nothing 
breaks the peace but the monoton- 
ous click of the yellow oar on the 
rowlock. The voices of early hay- 
makers are carried by the resonant 
water, that echoes their laughter ; 
the complaint of the late cuckoo 
strikes upon the ear; through an 
open window a singing voice is 
heard, at practice in the old rectory 
drawing-room ; and when midday 
strikes from the old church- clock, 
it seems as if the rowing-boat were 
approaching some deserted village. 
The hours have slipped away as if 
they were moments; it is time to 
rest and change, and so the boat 
is drawn up in the deep shadows 
of a backwater, under the over- 
hanging boughs, where the tankard 
can be filled and passed about, or, 
still careless of heat, the rowers 
sprawl at full length upon the 
scented grass, and let the smoke 
from their pipes ascend in curls 
into the air, as, with hats tilted 
over their brows, they lie back and 
gaze into the unfathomable blue 
sky that is theircanopy. A change 
of labour is accepted as an agree- 
able novelty; the recent rower 
takes the tiller-cords, or, encir- 
cling himself with a coil of ropes, 
makes his way forward on the tow- 
ing-path, as the boat rushes through 
the yielding water, and he hears 
behind him the merry laughter of 
his careless companions. With 
the close of the evening come de- 
licious scents and deepened sha- 
dows ; there is no anxiety for any 
one on board, no vexations for to- 
day, no care for the morrow. It 
matters little if the inn be full, or 
the comfortable beds therein se- 
cured by telegraph. Who would 
care for the formality of a set din- 
ner, or the attention of obsequious 
waiters, when the tent can be 
pitched in an adjacent meadow, 
and the captain of the boat, aided 
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by some lighted sticks and a camp- 
kettle, shows himself so expert with 
a stew? Adventurous, indeed, is 
the selection of the camping- 
ground, and there is much to be 
done in order to make all fast and 
comfortable for the night. The 
boat is drawn up in a secluded 
creek; the warm blankets are 
strewn upon the ground ; the tent 
is pitched, and soon, with the aid 
of willing and experienced hands, 
the scent of a wholesome supper 
gives a tone to the Bohemian appe- 
tite. But it is well to seize the 
opportunity of the few still hours 
of darkness for a little rest. The 
weary rowers, overcome by healthy 
drowsiness, do not see the village 
lights sparkle and disappear one 
by one; they do not hear the soli- 
tary cry, “ Lock, lock !” of some late 
pilgrim passing up the stream, or 
catch the music of a glee or madri- 
gal falling so sweetly on the still 
night air. The half-smoked pipes 
have fallen from their ‘mouths, the 
tent-door is closed, and all is 
silence. 

‘Scarce has the morning dawned 
before the riverside seems to echo 
with cheery life and animation. 
Voices are heard on this side and 
that. Itseems impossible to bathe 
without shouting, and header after 
header is taken in the deep pools 
from boat or bank. There is no 
vested interest in stream or mea- 
dow; other squatters have arrived 
in the night, and the morning 
coffee is brewing while the swim- 
mers relieve the stiffness caused 
by yesterday’s exercise with a re- 
freshing plunge, that begins another 
day’s enjoyment as pleasant as the 
last.’ 

Vacation rambles and experi- 
ences such as these, when they are 
renewed in my present fashion in 
slippers and dressing-gown, have 
other advantages for your oldster. 
It makes him and his companions 
entirely independent of the vagaries 
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of the English climate, and does 
away with the anxieties about his 
rheumatism, and the chills and 
damp incident to the falling leaf, 
for oftentimes he cannot get his 
holiday as early in the season as is 
good for his way of thinking. But 
here, with a sketch-book or folio 
of drawings before him, he may 
contemplate, at his ease and in 
safety, those aspects of Nature 
which, unillumined by sunshine or 
blue, have yet an infinite beauty 
and charm of their own, notwith- 
standing the scrimmage with the 
elements which it cost him in mak- 
ing them. Chill October and 
drear November even are good 
to look on from this present stand- 
point, or, rather, sitting-point ; and 
those gray days of summer, in 
which England has seemed to ex- 
cel since we were young, may not 
be without attraction when skil- 
fully put down upon paper. True, 
that ‘brave north-easter’ which 
produces them, that ‘ wind of God,’ 
as Charles Kingsley called it, and 
which, by the way, accelerated the 
end of his kindly useful life,— 
this wind it is which, detestable in 
itself, to my humble thinking, tak- 
ing, as it does, the colour out of 
the landscape, the scent out of the 
flowers, and the song out of the 
birds, is nevertheless responsible 
for much that is valuable in our 
character and country. Where 
would the sketcher from Nature be 
in the Highlands, without the gray 
sky-line and the swirling mists, 
which bring out in such fine relief 
the purple and gold of the heather 
on the mountain-side, when rifts in 
the gloom are pierced by the bright 
arrows of the autumnal sun? Or 
where would he be in the midst of 
the Cumberland lake-land, if it 
always appeared under the un- 
broken azure of Italy? No, the 
hard gray weather comes in well 
enough in its place, and that holi- 
day spent with the salmon-rod, all 
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among those rock-broken streams, 
would not have been so renowned 
as it was for the great take of fish, 
had the weather been always what 
tourists call ‘fine.’ Our dabblings 
during the intervals of sport, again, 
would have cost us more labour, 
and been far less successful, had 
no friendly rain-clouds swept down 
through the glen, and helped us 
to hide our artistic shortcomings. 
Besides, in visions such as those 
we are indulging in, there needs 
must be some vapour and stretches 
of blank, some vague undefined 
indications, that this holiday is but 
a dream in itself; so that the white 
mist into which we have just 
plunged, although due to the sea, 
rises pat in its place, to link on 
the next scene in the mental 
panorama—a batch of sketches in 
Cornwall, that ancient land of the 
West, with its stretches of desolate 
moor, interspersed with the wooded 
ravines running down to the coast; 
and the coast, than which none is 
grander or more _legend-laden. 
Each bay and inlet, each crag and 
towering headland, each nestling 
village, where the brave fisher-folks 
are at odds with the elements 
through the whole of their lives, 
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has its story of peril and shipwreck 
or wild ghostly tradition. Could 
one wish for a holiday playground 
more remote, or in stronger con- 
trast to life in the streets? Weird, 
lonely, and awful, in most of its 
aspects, the region seems haunted 
by spirits like those ‘ by whose id, 
weak masters though ye be,’ Pros- 
pero held sway over earth, sea, and 
sky, and by his ‘ so potent art’ 
‘ Bedimmed 
The noontide sun, called forth the mutin- 
ous wind, 
And ’twixt the green sea and the azured 
vault 
Set roaring war.’ 

How could we get on in a 
country like this without mist, and 
foam, and spray? And truly we 
have enough of them and to spare, 
with the din of the huge Atlantic 
rollers thundering and swirling all 
around us even in the calmest 
weather. The dreams which their 
feeblest presentment evoke per- 
force must be wild and terrible, 
and calculated, if prolonged in the 
true spirit, to awake us from our 
reverie with a start and adeep sigh 
of satisfaction that we have, for the 
nonce, been enjoying our holiday 
at such a small cost and in such 
perfect comfort. 
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SKETCHES FROM CEYLON. 


The Peraherra. 
By BEATRICE FULLER, 
> 


WE live at a civil station in Cey- 
lon, literally seventy miles from 
anywhere else ; so it is easily ima- 
gined with what avidity we accepted 
an invitation to the capital of the 
hill district, to witness the great 
Singalese festival of the Pera- 
herra. 

I do not intend to go in deeply 
for explaining the origin or mean- 
ing of this féte, and any one curious 
on these points will no doubt find 
the subject largely dealt with in 
Emmerson Tennant’s Ceylon. I 
intend merely to write my own im- 
pressions of it, and the trivial inci- 
dents of our journey up to the 
time we arrived at the land of civi- 
lisation and railroads. 

Remembering from experience 
how trying it is to travel with chil- 
dren, we arranged to send our 
two, who are very young, in a bul- 
lock-cart with the servants; and 
for my husband and myself to 
drive out our first stage of fourteen 
miles in his dog-cart in the cool 
of the evening. We look forward 
to this part of our journey with 
pleasure, so are much disgusted 
when the appo (head servant) an- 
nounces there is no room in the 
cart for the ayah and the babies. 
We go out to look, and find it 
pretty well filled with our baggage 
and our beds; but surmounting 
all are two or three large bundles, 
which look as if they were our 
clean clothes from the dhoby. 
Knowing that such cannot be the 
case, I angrily ask the meaning of 
these obtrusive parcels, and am 
then told they are lotus-buds, 


wrapped up in wet clothes, which 
the servants wish to take as offer- 
ings to a temple forty miles away, 
and which we cannot reach until 
the third day of our leaving home. 
I accordingly remonstrate and re- 
quest them to be taken away, and 
point out to them the folly of tak- 
ing flowers which cannot possibly 
live. I then give instructions to 
readjust the cart, so as to make 
room for the intending passengers. 
This they ultimately achieve, and 
drive off in triumph; but so high 
is the cart packed that my son, of 
two and a half years old, shouts 
out in leaving, ‘An up-stair cart, 
mother!’ which is the best descrip- 
tion I can give of it; and as it 
slowly wends its way out of our 
garden I see the appo arranging 
his huge bouquets of water-lilies in 
pails swinging under the cart, and 
tenderly covering them with damp 
leaves and wet clothes. I turn to 
go in, thinking what a useless waste 
of trouble to try and preserve flow- 
ers which have to travel two days 
under a burning sun, but at the same 
time admiring the servants’ zeal 
and perseverance, and comparing 
them with our own lack of both 
qualities in religious matters. 

We leave our bungalow hours 
afterwards, just when it is getting 
cool, in plenty of time to do our 
stage comfortably before nightfall. 
We go along at a good pace for 
about five miles, when the horse- 
keeper attracts our attention to the 
wheel. My husband just glances 
at it, and says that the tire of the 
wheel looks a little loose, but that 











we are too far on our way to return, 
so had better push on until we 
meet some one on the road who can 
hammer it on. ‘Meeting some 
one on the road’ is quite an event 
in our neighbourhood; but we are 
in luck’s way, and come across 
some coolies (labourers) chopping 
firewood. We hail them, and 
make signs to show what we want 
them to do; but they are either 
afraid or do not understand, so the 
horsekeeper takes a couple of axes 
from them, and he and my husband 
hammer away at the refractory 
wheel, and make it all secure by 
ramming cent-pieces between the 
wheel and the iron band ; and on 
we go. We have not got very far 
before we perceive that the tire is 
coming off again. Now we are 
just half-way to our rest-house, 
and past all signs of men or 
mansions, coolies or their lines; so 
we have to make up our mind to 
the inevitable, and slowly proceed 
the rest of the way at a foot’s pace. 
As long as the light lasts I watch 
the wheel, to see if it is possible for 
it to take another turn before it 
collapses ; and when it is too dark 
for that amusement my mind re- 
verts to al! the tales of wild beasts 
in the jungle on either side of the 
road, and how they attack persons 
who travel after sunset without 
lights or bells. Every dead tree 
on the side of the path assumes 
the shape ofan alligator from a tank 
close by to my mind’s eye, and 
every rustle in the trees I am cer- 
tain is the trampling down of the 
undergrowth by a rogue elephant, 
who will immediately rush at us. 
The night is dark, and the jour- 
ney’s end seems so long in coming 
that I fancy we have missed the 
way, though I know perfectly 
well there is not another road for 
miles and miles. Not a word of 
my fears do I dare breathe, in dread 
of being laughed at; but my less 
selfish ones I talk about, and won- 
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der how my bairns are, and if they 
are thinking how long we are in 
coming. 

At length we see the welcome 
light of the rest-house (small inns 
for travellers on all the principal 
roads of Ceylon), and begin to pic- 
ture to ourselves the comforts with- 
in—the cloth laid for dinner, and 
the children asleep in their beds— 
when, to our surprise, we see in 
the compound, just pulling up to 
the door, our bullock-cart, which 
should have arrived hours before. 
On asking for an explanation of 
the delay, we are told that the bul- 
locks, after coming some miles, lay 
down in the road, and would not 
be persuaded to move another 
yard, notwithstanding every effort 
to induce them to do so. When 
they do this, which fortunately is 
not often, the proverbial stubborn- 
ness of the ass is mere child’s play 
compared with theirs ; and it was 
not until the cool of the evening 
they condescended to finish their 
journey. Our pleasant dream of 
sleeping children and well-prepared 
dinner resolved itself into hurry 
and confusion, and tired hungry 
youngsters. Fortunately, their hun- 
ger appeased, they were soon in 
the land of Nod, whence we, before 
long, soon followed them. 

The country for miles and miles, 
as we continued our journey next 
day (I need hardly say in another 
carriage, which we sent back for), 
presented the most dry and bare 
appearance : a straight gravel road, 
nearly level, with jungle on each 
side of it, and what should have 
been a strip of grass at the edges 
was burnt up to such a degree as 
to resemble the colour of the gra- 
vel. About half-way to our next 
halting-place we came across a 
wide stretch of paddy-land, irri- 
gated from a tank in the interior. 
It was a novel and refreshing sight, 
the fresh green paddy swaying in 
the breeze ; and it reminded us of 
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a young barley-field in one of the 
shires at home. While we were 
admiring it three peaceful deer 
came down to drink, but on seeing 
us, tossed up their beautiful heads 
and hurried away. There were 
quantities of jungle fowl and jack- 
als to be met with, and once we 
interrupted a large family of mon- 
keys who were gambolling on the 
road ; but they were so little afraid 
of us that they sat and grinned at 
us from the side of the road as we 
drove past them. 

We reached our rest-house to 
breakfast without any mishap, 
and found the cart and servant 
had arrived, this time without any 
trouble. We remained there 
through the heat of the day, and at 
half-past four started off again on 
another fourteen-mile stage. This 
was accomplished satisfactorily, 
although our horse, irrelevantly 
called ‘ Whisky,’ shied so violent- 
ly at a large black boiler swinging 
from a bullock-cart we passed, 
that he crossed his front legs and 
nearly fell on his head. He slid 
along a few yards before he re- 
covered himself, and we thought 
the least harm that could have 
happened to him was a pair of 
broken knees, so were agreeably 


surprised when on looking we dis-- 


covered that they were not even 
dusty. How he managed to es- 
cape was a marvel, and we con- 
gratulated ourselves on not having 
been thrown out of a high trap, 
which might have been a serious 
misadventure. 

As we neared our halting-place 
we got a good view of the hill 
district we were approaching. The 
hills looked lovely enshrouded in 
a regular purple haze, which was 
lighted up wherever the rays of 
the setting sun caught it, changing 
the purple into gold. The sight of 
the hills and the cool freshness of 
the air so exhilarated us after 
months of the low country, that 
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our spirits went up immensely, 
and if any one had chanced to 
come to the rest-house, they 
would have thought us a couple of 
lunatics ; for I took the baby and 
danced about the verandah with 
her to such an enlivening air, that 
our son induced his father to 
dance with him, until we were 
quite out of breath with laughing 
at our own excess of mirthfulness. 

Next morning we arrived at 
Dambula, where the celebrated 
rock temple is. It is carved en- 
tirely out of stone; and there are 
seven caves hollowed out of the 
rock, which are reached by a long 
flight of stairs roughly hewn up the 
side of it. These caves are gro- 
tesquely painted with the chief 
incidents of the history of Ceylon. 
In the first one there is a statue 
of Budha, reposing full length, 
which is sixty feet long, and all 
carved out of one block of stone. 
Before it on a table are placed of- 
ferings of flowers, candles, cam- 
phor, incense, &c. In the other 
caves there are immense figures of 
the ancient kings; they are larger 
than life-size, and are painted in 
the most varied shades of yellow, 
slashed with red and green. 
Their faces have much the same 
features as are represented on 
wooden Dutch dolls, and have 
about as much expression. The 
walls and ceilings are decorated 
with rough paintings representing 
battles, tournaments, elephant 
hunts, and religious processions. 
Portions of these rooms were cur- 
tained off; and when we asked 
the reason, the old priest who was 
our circerone informed us that 
‘they were very sacred statues,’ 
but did not offer to make us ac- 
quainted with them. When we 
left the temple he locked the 
door after us with a massive silver 
key, which must have been at least 
two pounds in weight. There were 
curious-looking rooms, with win- 
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dows with gratings, at one end of 
the caves, which our venerable 
guide explained to us had been used 
as prison-cells for state prisoners, 
with so many shakes of his head 
that we imagined it fared ill with 
the poor wretches. 

At leaving, we offered the old 
priest a sanctossim (tip); but he 
shook his head, and said he could 
not take anything, but we might 
make it as an offering to Budha, 
and pointed up the hill again ; but 
as it was a good half-mile up, end- 
ing with a severe flight of steps to 
the temple, we declined to do so, 
but settled the question by telling 
him to make the offer next time he 
went up, which arrangement seemed 
to meet with his views as well as it 
did with ours. 

On our return to the rest- 
house, we were glad of our break- 
fast, to which we did full justice; 
and after it we took our books 
into the verandah to read, and 
doze, until it was time to go to our 
next haven of rest. Soon, how- 
ever, we were disturbed by our 
servants, who came to ask permis- 
sion to go to the temple. This we 
readily accorded them, and shortly 
after saw them start, got up in 
their most elaborately starched and 
goiffered jackets and most gor- 
geous comboys, bearing in tri- 
umph the huge bunches of water- 
lilies, still as fresh as possible, 
which had been our bone of con- 
tention at leaving home. I was 
pleased to see that all their trouble 
had not been thrown away, and 
that they had the satisfaction of 
offering their tribute to Budha. 

The remaining thirty miles of 
our journey had very little of in- 
terest in them, villages nearer 
together, more cultivated paddy- 
fields, and much greener vegetation 
being the chief features. Our way 
was much enlivened by meeting 
gangs of Tamil coolies, who were 
returning to their coast for food 
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or for a holiday, and by others 
coming in for the coffee harvest. 
The latter looked poor and weak, 
while those who were leaving 
looked well off, and wore bright 
new clothes and carried umbrellas. 
They are a most improvident race ; 
and we noticed all along the road 
heaps of nice little baskets, in 
which they had carried their rice, 
and then been thrown away, as if 
useless, never thinking that they 
might be used for the same pur- 
pose ata future time. Ifa gang 
happened to put up at the same 
village as we did, the price of fowls, 
&c., rose at once; for while we 
refused to give more than 8d. or 
g@., the proper price for a chicken, 
they will give 1s. 6¢., or more, for 
them, when they only have about 
a couple of pounds to defray all 
their expenses over to India. 

The last sixteen miles of our 
journey we accomplished by train. 
We met with a most kind and 
cordial welcome on our arrival, 
and were soon enjoying ourselves 
as much as possible with congenial 
friends and plenty of amusement. 

Kandy is one of the loveliest 
cities in the world, built in a valley, 
surrounded on all sides by lovely 
hills, where picturesque white 
bungalows peep out from groves 
of trees or distant coffee estates. 
In the very centre of Kandy there 
is a beautiful lake, round which 
are built houses, the principal 
hotel, and the great Maligawa 
temple, which is the scene of the 
Peraherra. The temple is built 
somewhat in the Corinthian style, 
with columns, verandah, and a 
dome containing the library; 
and the building takes up the 
entire side of the square overlook- 
ing the lake. 

The Peraherra lasts for fifteen 
days, the final night being that of 
the full moon in August. The 
first five days the Peraherra does 
not come out and parade the 
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streets, or take place at Maligawa 
temple, but at the four inferior 
ones of Kandy. The priests, with 
the weapons of their supposed 
gods, go round the temples with 
attendants and different kinds of 
music propitiating Budha. The 
next five days are called the Kum- 
bal Peraherra, and the last five 
days the Rundoli Peraherra. 

This festival has been held from 
generation to generation from time 
immemorial in various parts of the 
island, but was finally fixed to 
take place in Kandy from the time 
that the tooth of Budha was 
brought to Ceylon, and the Mali- 
gawa temple built as a shrine to 
contain it. Ever since, once a 
year during the month of August, 
Peraherra performances have taken 
place in honour of Budha’s tooth. 

Almost all the ignorant Budhists 
consider it to be a religious cere- 
mony, but, properly speaking, it 
cannot be termed so, as it now 
contains, mixed up with it, not 
only ceremonies of the Hindoos, 
but parodies of our own ways and 
customs. The belief of the ma- 
jority of the people is that, by the 
performance of the Peraherra, the 
country will be freed from all evils, 
such as_ epidemics, pestilence, 
famine, &c., which have been 
caused by the gods and their 
powerful attendants. 

Our friends, being in an influen- 
tial position, had permission given 
to them and their party to witness 
this curious sight from the library 
of the Maligawa temple, so that 
the balcony surrounding it was the 
very prince of places for seeing it 
well. Crowds of people of all 
races were assembled outside the 
temple by seven o'clock P.M., and 
by eight o’clock twenty-five ele- 
phants had arrived and taken up 
their position in front of the stone 
wall which surrounds it. They were 
draped in most gorgeous cloths, 
red and gold being the prominent 
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colouring. Some of them had 
howdahs richly embroidered, whilst 
others only had on clothing. The 
Kandyan chiefs supply these ele- 
phants, for which they are remu- 
nerated according to their agree- 
ment by the priests of the four 
temples as well as the Maligawa, 
and which are visited in turn by 
the Peraherra. The elephants are 
dressed and adorned by the people 
who do the ragakariya (are in the 
service of the temple), and are 
very skilful in this art, From the 
high balcony where we were, it 
was a charming spectacle, so 
Eastern and tropical in colouring, 
at the same time weird and strange ; 
for the scene was illuminated with 
swinging lamps from the verandah 
of the temple, and by torches 
carried by men in the crowd. In 
front of the temple there is a 
deep stone dyke about thirty feet 
in width, which being full of water 
reflected this grotesque scene and 
added greatly to its quaintness. 
At eight o’clock a deep bell tolled, 
and then the most richly capari- 
soned elephant was led within the 
sacred precincts of the temple to 
a species of chapel prepared in 
the verandah. After his arrival 
a long white cloth was spread 
upon the ground, and a procession 
of priests in their yellow-silk gowns 
came forward. In the middle of 
them the high- priest walked, 
carrying a miniature dagobu of 
glass and gold containing the 
sacred relic of Budha’s tooth. 
Four attendants carried a canopy 
of amber satin embroidered with 
flowers over his head, until he had 
deposited the relic within another 
gorgeous case fixed to the howdah 
of the elephant awaiting to receive 
it. Then the procession slowly 
returned to the interior of the 
temple, and the elephant was led 
out to the street. As he left the 
portal of the temple a cannon was 
fired as a signal for the other 
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elephants to take their places, ready 
to form a long line, and follow in 
the wake of the one carrying 
Budha’s tooth. 

My interest in the whole thing 
was greatly marred by being told 
by a Singalese man who held some 
office in the temple, and had kindly 
explained to us many things of 
interest in the strange scene before 
us, that the relic we saw put on 
the elephant with so much pomp 
and splendour was nothing but 
an empty case, and that the tooth 
of Budha was never removed from 
the temple, and that this farce 
is annually played off on the peo- 
ple. 

Between each elephant walked 
men richly apparelled in the splen- 
did Kandyan dress, carrying flags 
and torches, so that the procession 
formed in allalong one. Every 
night until the full moon more 
elephants are added, also golden 
palanquins, so that on the last 
night of the Peraherra it is a most 
imposing sight. Bringing up the 
rear were a quantity of mummers 
dancing and walking on stilts. 
Some of them, dressed as Euro- 
peans with whitened faces, were 
most amusing, and one represented 
an old military hero who is well 
remembered here, whilst others 
were got up as soldiers, police- 
men, sailors, &c. This procession 
goes through the streets of the 
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town visiting the four other tem- 
ples, ultimately returning to the 
Maligawa, where it disperses, to 
return on the following evening. 

On the last day—the full moon 
day—the Peraherra meet as usual 
at the Maligawa temple, and, after 
having formed the procession and 
visited the four temples as on pre- 
vious evenings, they proceed with 
a golden sword and golden chatties 
to Peradiniya (a place four miles 
from Kandy) for the purpose of 
‘cutting the waters. They go 
down to the banks of the Mawella- 
ganga, and there wait until the 
appointed good and lucky hour 
arrives. On its approach the high- 
priest touches the water with the 
sword, and the people, after filling 
their chatties with water, once 
more form the procession, and 
the Peraherra, again in full move- 
ment, goes through the streets as 
usual to the Maligawa, when it 
again separates, and the Peraherra 
is over. 

The cutting of the waters at 
Peradiniya is entirely a ceremony 
of the Hindoos. They consider 
that by this means the country 
will be relieved from all fevers, 
troubles, and sorrows. Would, alas, 
that it could be applied to unhappy 
Ireland, and convert it into as 
prosperous, as happy, and as con- 
tented an offspring of England as 
Ceylon is! 
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How happy I was, that evening in June, 
By the banks of the broad brown river, 

As beneath the gleam of the crescent moon 
We watched the willows quiver; 

When we gathered the blue forget-me-nots, 
Clustered mid tansy and grass ; 

And whispered—what? I have half forgot! 
Yet, O, how happy I was! 


So happy, that never a soft June night 
Will sleep with the moon above it ; 
That never a river swift and bright 
Will sweep ‘neath the stars that love it ; 
That never a dewy forget-me-not 
Will bend as the breezes pass— 
But I shall recall scene, hour, and all ; 
For, O, how happy I was! 


How happy I shall be when all is past— 
Fret, fever, and jar, and strife— 
And with quiet head and heart at last, 
I rest from the war of life ! 
When the anxious vigil is over, 
And the fears that are haunting me 
Have gloomed away like a thundery day, 
How happy I shall be ! 





So happy, that little recurrent cares 
Will lose their teasing sting, 

And an answer will come to the ceaseless prayers, 
And joy seem a possible thing. 

When I shall not fear to rouse from sleep, 
Since waking eyes may see 

Things pure and true, as the dreamland knew, 
How happy I shall be! 


‘ How happy I was !’ sighs middle-age; 
* How happy I shall be still ! 
He murmurs, turning a fair new page, 
For gladness and peace to fill ; 
Now, is every hope quite rotten at core? 
Is every promise a sham? 
That so very rare, mid earth’s cark and care, 
Rings ‘ How happy, how happy I am!’ 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
ROMEO E JULIETTA. 


‘Ta voix ravit mes sens,’ 


‘ The song of the fields to the rye, 
The song of the lime to the bee, 
The song of the depth to the height— 
Who knows all > nad ?” 

As soon as Valentine found him- 
self once again in London, his first 
resolve, when he recovered from 
the ill-effects of a low fever that 
attacked him after his long expo- 
sure to the elements during his 
desperate struggle for life, wasto see 
Gwendoline. A languishing ache 
possessed him to be once more 
in her presence. She was near 
him in all his daylight visions and 
nightly dreams. The thought had 
brought him home directly after 
learning that he was a wealthy man; 
for his grandfather had made him 
his sole heir, an injustice to Lionel, 
. for which, however, he cared little. 
He bore his cousin no malice for 
his triumph, only it puzzled him. 
Still, he knew the caprices of the 
aged were plentiful and mysterious 
—gales that often blew serious 
mischief to some one—and, after 
all, Valentine wanted the money 
more than he did. 

And, alas, there was no mistaking 
the other resolve Hilliard had made, 
and that was to use every endea- 
vour, every influence, to rob Lionel 
of the wife whose possession he 
coveted. Money could always pay 
for the worries and scandal of a 
cause célébre, Hilliard was not a 


man of half measures ; he had never 

deliberately led a woman into 

misery or guilt, however much he 
VOL, XXXI. 





may have indirectly assisted in the 
process; but now a feeling of injury 
as well as passion was at work. 
How could he stem this madness, 
this infatuation ? 

It governed him with relentless 
might, and was stronger than him- 
self. He sold out in order to fur- 
ther his grandfather’s wishes that 
he should leave the service and 
enter a banking firm in the City, 
where he would be the head 
and mainstay, and the arrange- 
ment suited him remarkably well 
at this crisis of his affairs. He 
would visit the Carringtons, and 
constantly see Gwendoline; con- 
tact would feed the flame that con- 
sumed him; he could study her 
under new aspects, and only hoped 
that Lionel was turning into a 
brute, and that she was unhappy. 
It would give him fewer pangs to 
know the man was worthless whom 
he intended to betray. 

So, as he sprang into his hansom 
cab one afternoon late in June, to 
visit Gwendoline, he was vexed at 
seeing Eric saunter towards his 
hotel, prepared to coax him into 
dining at his club. 

‘Where are you off to, Val? 
asked Eric, pausing on the kerb- 
stone. ‘Thought I should have 
been in time to catch you ere you 
started. Come and dine with us 
to-night, we’ve got such a capital 
chef. 
‘Perhaps I may, if Carrington 
does not ask me to stay to dinner,’ 
said Valentine leisurely, joining 
his friend as he lighted a cigar. 

‘You are going to Bayswater,’ 
said Eric, shrugging his shoulders. 
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‘I shouldn’t if I were you, Val. 
“ Leave well alone” isa good motto.’ 

‘Suppose it isn’t well? said Hil- 
liard, with his dark look, and which 
a mutinous soldier rebelling against 
a command understood to his cost. 

‘Good Heavens! 
mean—’ 

‘Never mind what I mean; if 
you want help at any time, come 
to me. Times are changed; the 
jade Fortune has sent me wealth 
just one year too late.’ 

Eric’s face was a study. His 
wife’s money was now strictly tied 
up. Operas and Greenwich din- 
ners run away with ‘the ready.’ 
He felt Valentine’s hand tremble 
on his arm, and wished Dolly had 
persuaded her sister to leave Lon- 
don with her for the Abbey House. 

‘Take care, Val, what you are 
about, and think of her welfare 
more than your own wishes,’ he 
said gravely. 

Wealth developed selfishness 
and recklessness. The cynical tone 
Valentirie had recently assumed 
alarmed him. 

‘I never could understand para- 
bles,’ laughed Hilliard, springing 
again into his cab. ‘Au revoir ? 

Neither cruel, callous, nor wick- 
ed, but selfish now, since he will 
not spare others who stand in the 
way of his pleasure, he detested 
any form of the mentor that pre- 
sented itself. 

‘Cursed moralising hypocrite ! 
muttered Hilliard, with impetuous 
anger. ‘Let him mind his own 
business. A fellow that always 
vowed to make a speculation of 
marriage.’ 

He never thought of classing 
Gwendoline with ordinary women. 
They might be lovely, but she was 
divine; and now, picturing their 
meeting, his memory returned with 
dangerous clearness to those inter- 
views in the past, when by her 
timid words of entreaty, her rest- 
lessness, her delight in his presence, 


you don’t 
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he knew he had been loved. He 
hoped to find her sad, pale, stricken 
to the heart by an uncongenial 
life, indifferent to her husband, 
who would be of course unsuited 
to her, caring nothing at all for her 
unhappiness ; and who else could 
remove the blight on her life but 
the lover who had come back 
to win her at all costs and hazards, 
who felt himself robbed and cheat- 
ed by others who had influenced 
her to their own advantage? As 
the cab drove up to her door, 
Gwendoline, who was on the bal- 
cony gathering a few buds to orna- 
ment her vases, looked down and 
recognised him instantly. She was 
alone, and was about to prepare 
for her drive in the Park ; for her 
carriage came round just as the 
cab drove away, and Hilliard no- 
ticed how well it was appointed, 
how splendid were the points of 
those dashing bays, as he rang the 
bell. 

A superstitious feeling of abso- 
lute terror stole over her. Was 
she dreaming, or was he indeed so 
near? How she had prayed they 
might never meet! She sat mo- 
tionless for a few seconds staring 
into space, her agitation increas- 
ing. 
‘What shail I do?’ she cried, 
rising and standing in the middle 
of her drawing-room, waiting to 


‘ hear him announced, her hands 


tightly clasped. All the innocent 
happiness of her mind was checked 
and arrested; she began to feel 
afraid. 

The next moment he was by her 
side. 

‘ How do you do, Mrs. Carring- 
ton?’ he said gently, in a tone of 
the most delicate respect, speaking 
carelessly, as though to any erdi- 
nary acquaintance. This was part 
of his method of attack, to disarm 
her suspicion or fears. 

* Gwendoline’s hand went towards 
his, and as he released it with a 
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faint pressure he had the satisfac- 
tion of feeling it quiver under his 
grasp, but he saw no indications of 
sorrow or wasting in that girlish 
face. 

‘Iam so glad you are better,’ 
she said, motioning him to a chair. 
‘Lionel has made daily inquiries 
at your hotel; no doubt you still 
feel weak.’ 

‘ But I am gaining strength daily, 
and can take everything easily now. 
I’m never dunned or worried. And 
so this is your second season, Mrs. 
Carrington, and you are not tired 
of society. No? Ah! quite a 
woman of fashion. Perhaps you 
have forgotten all I prophesied. 
Was it not a bad omen when the 
violets were swept away that night 
we listened to the sea? You did 
not keep your promise—you gave 
me no more.’ 

‘I—no—why do you refer to 
the past ?” 

‘To remind you that Fate has 
been cruel—it has parted our lives. 
O, you have done remarkably well 
for yourself. I can see you regret 
nothing ; why should you? Women 
are like butterflies. Had I not 
returned you would have never 
given me a thought.’ 

‘I could find it in my heart to 
wish I had never seen you again.’ 

‘Don’t be so passionate. “ We 
will meet as if we met not, and 
part as though we parted not.” As 
for that midsummer night’s dream 
of ours, that set me writing poetry 
and making a fool of myself, it 
was like a fairy tale, was it not? 
Armida’s phantasmagoria. Do you 
mean to banish me for this ? 

He was smiling again into her 
eyes, wondering if in the end he 
should have to take his hat and 
depart. Why should he spare her? 
He was in one of his daring moods. 
Anything was better than her indif- 
ference, and it was some satisfac- 
tion to see her turn very pale, and 
touch her round pillar-like throat 


with that nervous gesture he so 
well remembered. 

What is this written in his eyes 
—this burning light that all his 
assumed quietness and conven- 
tionalism cannot hide? Was it 
the signal of that meditated trea- 
chery of which she had not 
dreamed? Gwendoline’s utter ab- 
sence of coquetry saved her from 
the danger and imprudence of 
glorying in this fresh evidence of 
her power. 

‘I had a narrow escape of 
drowning, had I not? he said, 
rising, a little restlessly, to examine 
a fine water-colour ; his movement 
set them both more at their ease. 
‘And yet I wouldn’t have missed 
the spectacle for anything, it was 
so grand. In scenes like those at 
sea one lives ; it was like a great 
battle; one felt shaken to the 
very soul.’ 

‘And now what do you mean to 
do, since you are so rich, and 
have left the army ?” 

‘To do? Iam in business as 
a banker,’ he said, with a curious 
smile. ‘You must coax me to 
settle down, and preach me nice 
little lectures on domestic conjugal 
bliss. You must try and find me 
a wife, Mrs. Carrington; only don’t 
let her be a blonde; the colour 
won't stand wear and tear.’ 

She started at his tone; its 
irony was so little veiled. 

‘Don’t you think I should make 
a remarkably good husband ?” 

He set his teeth with a slight 
unconscious shudder, but she read 
the hidden bitterness. She rose 
and rang the bell. It was an- 
swered by Mdlle. Josephine ; and 
when Gwendoline said a little 
hurriedly, ‘Send us in some tea, 
please,’ the maid glanced at the 
handsome man toying with a 
paper-knife, with the military air 
and a dark flush on his cheek, and 
most assuredly read his secret. 

‘I want you to promise me one 
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thing,’ pleaded Valentine, when 
they were alone together again, 
and he bent slightly towards her— 
‘that you will never think of the 
foolish words I have uttered, but 
look upon me as a friend in the 
future, and consider the past for- 
gotten and buried, as it most 
assuredly is. 

‘You have forgiven me, then ? 
she said, yielding to an impulse, 
her voice low and tremulous with 
feeling. O Heavens! the power 
of her beauty! It penetrated him 
like some divine odour affecting 
his brain. 

He looked at her, his heart beat- 
ing loudly. 

‘Everything. Perhaps, after all, 
it was for the best—most things 
are.’ 

‘ Yes,’ she said dreamily, ‘and I 
am happy.’ 

This unveiling of a perfect soul 
tortured him. If love had only 
flashed forth but for an instant’s 
space ! 

‘So much the better,’ he said 
hurriedly ; ‘and I think you will 
admit I took my dismissal pretty 
well; and I suppose it’s a case 
with you of out of sight out of 
mind. Now, let’s turn the sub- 
ject, and never allude to it any 
more.’ 

As the footman brought in the 
tea Hilliard took possession of a 
low armchait, and added cream 
and sugar to the dark-coloured 
liquid that is in such universal re- 
quest ; and they chatted quite un- 
restrainedly over ordinary subjects ; 
and the coachman outside walked 
his horses up and down the wide 
road for about the thousandth 
time. Valentine quite meant to 
stay to dinner; he wished to be 
an intime here, and he wanted to 
study that cousin Lionel, whom 
he so sincerely hated. 

‘ The poor beggar must be tired, 
I should think, by this time, of 
taking the bays up and down the 
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road,’ he said, moving aside the 
écru-tinted curtains. 

‘The horses! I had forgotten 
they were ordered !’ 

‘And I have spoilt your drive,’ 
he said penitently. ‘Are you very 
angry? Send me away, Mrs, Car- 
rington, and go and dress.’ 

The softness had returned to 
his eyes and voice, and he looked 
at her as he had never before 
looked at a woman—a gaze of 
silent inexpressible worship. 

‘I shall not drive to-day ; we 
dine earlier, as we are going to 
the Opera. You will stay and see 
Lionel ? 

‘ Thanks ; I should be delighted. 
I met him on ’Change, you know, 
yesterday—fancy me on ’Change ! 
I’m getting an excellent man of 
business—and he gave me carte 
blanche to visit here, and made me 
promise to call soon.’ 

‘And you might share our box 
to-night ; there’s sure to be room.’ 

‘Again thanks. What opera is 
it?’ 

‘Romeo e Julietta. Patti plays 
Juliet.’ 

‘And Nicolini Romeo, I sup- 
pose? Suits their case. There’sa 
little too much luscious sweetness, 
though, in the music, and, accord- 
ing to our modern notions and 
tastes, the couple are so absurdly 
spoony.’ 

‘You are forgetting your tea,’ 
said Gwendoline, with a smile; 
then, as Josephine reappeared in 
answer to her ring, ‘ Tell Radley 
I shall not want the carriage at all 
this afternoon.’ 

The voice was as sweet and 
gentle as ever. How adorable she 
was! The same light seemed to 
radiate from her as of old. He 
had seen her humiliated and tor- 
mented at home; had overheard 
her nervous reproaches when 
Dolly’s slight contemptuous laugh 
had stung too keenly; and now 
was this calm life really suited to 
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her? He saw her surrounded by 
every luxury. She confessed she 
was happy, but he doubted it. 
There is a love more cruel than 
hate, and Valentine had not im- 
proved of late ; the sudden influx 
of wealth embittered him since he 
had lost Gwendoline. She would 
have been less proof against his 
fascinations had she been a mere 
society doll; he might then have 
appealed more easily to her vanity 
and senses. 

At that moment the door opened 
somewhat hastily, and Lionel stood 
before them. He rather expected 
to find Hilliard here, having met 
Eric, who informed him of his 
cousin’s visit. 

‘I’m very glad indeed you've 
called to-day,’ he said, shaking his 
cousin’s hand heartily, ‘ for I pro- 
mised my wife I'd take her to the 
Opera to-night, and I find I must 
return to my office, and perhaps 
work all night.’ 

‘Indeed ! Any business worry ?” 
asked Hilliard, stroking his mous- 
tache. 

‘Lionel works too hard,’ said 
Gwendoline, as he turned and 
kissed her. ‘I fear he will be 
quite ill.’ 

*It will soon be over now, I 
hope, and I shall be able to take 
some rest. You'll stay to dinner, 
Val; we seem almost strangers to 
each other, but intimacy will soon 
change all that.’ 

Was he blind or mad? thought 
Valentine, as Lionel, tired and pale, 
threw himself into a chair, frowning 
slightly at some intrusive thought. 
Gwendoline left them together to 
dress for dinner. Her morbid 
fears that she could never meet 
Hilliard unmoved were gone; he 
had revived her faith in herself, 
and it was evident Lionel liked 
him, and was anxious for his so- 
ciety. 

*Look here, old fellow,’ said 
Valentine, after a pause, rising and 
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standing before his host, ‘that old 
man’s will was a piece of infernal 
injustice; I know it. I should 
like to square everything. Bank 
with us if you want ease of mind 
and unlimited discount.’ 

‘I cannot say I am quite satis- 
fied with my present bankers.’ 

‘You won’t have reason to com- 
plain of us. Halfa million was a 
tidy sum to receive, was it not, 
as floating capital ?” 

‘He left you half a million, 
then ?” 

‘Yes, and a quantity of shares 
and house property. I don’t know 
what to do with it, but we'll dis- 
count your paper to any amount.’ 

Why should Lionel mistrust 
him? And for the moment, at 
least, he was sincere; he had no 
base or sinister intentions on his 
cousin’s business; no desire to 
ruin him financially. 

If it be true that our opinions of 
others are entirely regulated by 
the passions that govern or influ- 
ence ourselves, and we only be- 
lieve in those motives of action of 
which we ourselves are capable, 
then it is readily understood that 
Lionel was incapable of attributing 
any false or cruel meaning to his 
cousin’s offers. 

‘We can talk all this over 
another day; but I am sure you 
mean well towards me,’ said Lionel 
warmly. ‘What a strange affair 
this duel is in Paris!’ opening his 
paper; ‘I knew the Count inti- 
mately.’ 

‘And he has killed the lover,’ 
muttered Hilliard, his eyes sombre 
and gloomy again. 

‘ He had better have killed him- 
self,’ said Lionel. ‘ And now about 
the Opera. I don’t like to dis- 
appoint my wife ; she’s so fond of 
music. Will you take her and my 
sister to-night to Her Majesty’s ?’ 

‘Delighted to be of any service,’ 
he said, bowing, as Miss Carring- 
ton, followed by her pugs, sailed 
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into the room, and then advanced 
and shook hands with him. 

‘What a miraculous escape you 
had !’ she said, with enthusiasm. 
‘We must hear all about it by 
and by. Here’s Gwendoline, and I 
believe dinner will soon be ready.’ 

‘If I have to go to the Opera I 
must return to my hotel and dress,’ 
said Valentine, glancing at his watch. 
He wished he had ordered his 
brougham and detained it; but a 
cab was soon in readiness, and bid- 
ding the man drive quickly, in less 
than an hour he was again seated 
in Mr. Carrington’s drawing-room, 
in full evening-dress, looking over 
a book of fine engravings in which 
Miss Carrington took considerable 
pride. Gwendoline sat a little 
apart, a strange misgiving disturb- 
ing her peace as she met that 
bright defiant look which had 
governed her so completely in the 
past. Dressed in her soft white 
laces, a tea-rose at her throat, she 
looked a mere child still ; her face 
was somewhat flushed, her eyes 
sparkled and shone, but he could 
see nothing sad or wearied in her 
rn or that spoke of a blighted 

ife. 

His heart misgave him, as one 
viewing his lost Eden dreams of 
the bowers of Paradise, from which 
he is cast forth for ever. 

‘Here’s uncle Reginald,’ she 
cried, going to the window ; ‘Iam 
so glad he has come.’ 

Hilliard made animpatient move- 
ment with his foot. 

‘Valentine, will you take my 
wife down to dinner ?’ said Lionel, 
offering his arm to his sister, and 
saluting Reginald as they descend- 
ed the stairs. 

‘Thought I could take care of 
the ladies at the Opera,’ explained 
Reginald, as his eyes rested on 
Hilliard with a vexed expression. 
Warned by Dolly, he feared for 
Gwendoline: if all the rest were 
blind or indifferent, he was not. 
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*O, thanks, but I have been 
selected to have that honour,’ said 
Valentine, with a quick glance at 
Gwendoline ; ‘ you are a little too 
late.’ 

‘ Your knight-errantry will be no 
doubt appreciated,’ muttered Regi- 
nald, drawing his chair to the table. 

‘ What the deuce does he mean ?” 
wondered Hilliard, relapsing into 
silence. 

They did not linger long over 
dinner. Mr. Carrington was clearly 
not in his usual spirits, and Hil- 
liard’s wit and dinner-table talk 
were scarcely up to the mark. He 
was an acknowledged brilliant ~acon- 
teur, a charming conversationalist ; 
but to-night he said little, devoting 
himself dutifully to Miss Carring- 
ton, but noticing Gwendoline’s 
every look and word. She was 
conscious of this dumb watching ; 
it affected her with a feverish im- 
patience she could not understand. 
At last they all breathed freer as 
the pine was handed and the de- 
sert came to an end. Lionel’s 
wines were splendid; Hilliard 
drank more than he ate, and, after 
swallowing his coffee, rejoiced at 
seeing the carriage drive round to 
convey them to the Opera. Some 
instinct made Reginald later on 
invent excuses for leaving, put 
on his hat, and follow in a han- 
som. He was very fond of his 


‘young niece, he was passionate- 


ly grateful to the man who had 
rescued him from beggary and 
want in America; and Reginald 
the scholar, who had studied human 
nature, the feuil/etoniste who de- 
rided it, suspected Valentine of 
some deep design. 

The orchestra were playing the 
beautiful overture when the three 
entered their box. The music 
breathed of love; its struggles, 
anguish, and despair; it suggested 
hymeneal festivals and the fulfil- 
ment of every hope and promise— 
music which speaxs of things which 
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in all our lives we have not found 
and never shall find, breathed here 
in a mighty masterpiece, created 
by one of the greatest living 
geniuses of the age, and portrayed 
every vision of beauty, form, and 
movement. Miss Carrington felt 
sleepy, and chattered on indiffer- 
ent subjects ; there was no pain to 
her in this exquisite poetry, these 
sublime pictures—a prosaical mind 
is sparedagood deal. Valentine felt 
himself a worthless miserable sin- 
ner as he listened, for all his 
idealic creeds; but his absorbing 
infatuation was fed by these deli- 
cious sounds. 

It was profanation, it was vilest 
treachery, to think of an earthly 
love in connection with Gwendo- 
line; but he was too world-worn 
and tired of most things not to 
revel in the ecstasy of the moments 
passed by the side of that quiet 
girlish figure, ‘gowned in pure 
white’ like a pale spring flower, 
he yet longed to crush in his re- 
lentless hands. . .. Why had he 
ever come under her adorable in- 
fluence again? She was a poem, 
a picture, a dream, and he could 
only worship her from afar, in a 
restless trance, as the music stole 
into his veins and maddened him. 
His mood reacted on her with the 
strange electricity of thought and 
feeling. Romeo was by her side, 
and she, trembling before a harsh 
mother, was, like Juliet, struggling 
against an evil destiny and a cruel 
world. These scenes savoured of 
youth in its wild extravagance and 
rapture, flushed with joy and hope 
—of life, of the very sap and essence 
of life; here were terror, parting, 
despair, intermingled with happi- 
ness, trust, tenderness, each over- 
shadowed by the tomb, and poe- 
tised by early death, and over all 
the bright Italian firmament, and 
the idyllic grace of another cen- 
tury and the South. Then sud- 
denly she awoke to her danger. It 
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flashed upon her she was a wife, 
bound by the obligations of a 
sacred vow, and no longer that 
girlish Juliet who had lingered in 
the apple orchard with her lover 
as the sun went down over the sea. 

‘We must not listen,’ she said 
half to herself, starting from her 
reverie, and he saw there were 
tears in her eyes. Reginald’from 
the gallery, using his powerful 
Jorgnon, saw them too. 

‘Take me to the Duchess of 
Grandcourt, A/ease, whispered Miss 
Carrington, waking up; ‘she is 
beckoning me to her box. You 
can order an ice for Gwendoline.’ 

Valentine rose and took her 
along the corridor on his arm; it 
was the end of the second act. On 
his return he looked Gwendoline 
steadily in the eyes. 

‘Why must we not listen? he 
said quietly ; ‘is it some devil’s 
drink that will poison us or make 
us mad?... You know what I 
mean.’ 

‘O God! why do you speak to 
me like that ?” 

‘Remember, this is a tragedy ; 
they both died, and they loved as 
we did once.’ 

‘Valentine, we must not meet or 
see each other any more.’ 

*O, yes, we shall; we belong to 
the nineteenth century fortunately, 
a liberal age with expanded views ; 
the bowl and the dagger busi- 
ness has exploded.’ 

‘ And honour and belief in God ?” 
she asked, in a low voice. 

He laughed in his throat. 

‘Why should you shrink from 
me? You kept faith with shem— 
you wrecked my life.’ 

‘For pity’s sake leave me as I 
am—as I was before you returned 
—at rest and contented.’ 

‘TI shall do nothing of the kind,’ 
he said, his white ungloved hand 
wandering from the back of his 
chair till it rested on the velvet 
ledge of the box. ‘I mean to cure 
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you of false prejudices and narrow 
scruples ! 

‘It is wrong—it is criminal to 
talk as you do.’ 

‘Let it be wrong! If so, it is 
all that will ever ease my wretched- 
ness.’ 

‘Valentine, you must forget me— 
you must learn to care for some one 
else.’ 

‘I once had a dog,’ he said, 
looking away from her for a mo- 
ment and frowning, ‘ that was shot 
by accident out on the moors one 
autumn, and I never had the cour- 
age to get another ; the loss of that 
poor brute cut me up terribly. 
Don’t you remember the proverb, 
‘On n’a dans la vie qu’un chien, 
comme on n’a qu’unamour?”.. . 
When we see a gem that is unique 
of its kind we call it priceless, we 
sometimes risk life itself to possess 
it.’ 

She listened, trembling and heart- 
sick, her features contracted with 
mental pain ; she looked pale and 
worn. Here was the shadow of 
her past, the sad wraith that was 
daily growing less distinct as a 
memory, but whose remembrance 
still held a shapeless pain ; and she 
wished to dismiss it gently, not 
seeing the vague danger threaten- 
ing her peace. 

‘The Duchess is in an abomi- 
nable temper,’ sighed Miss Car- 
rington, sniffing her smelling-salts 
as she returned to the box. ‘His 
Excellency the Count d’Aleardi has 
disappointed her, not having come; 
she thinks the opera absurd, and, 
after a little argument with me, 
has actua//y withdrawn her support 
from one of my most cherished 
schemes for the protection of 
friendless girls. . . You may order 
us two ices,’ nodding to Valentine, 
‘but be sure mine is a Neapolitan 
—this heat is suffocating ! 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
TEMPTATION. 


‘It is the radiance of you, and not you. 
It is that which you know not in yourself, 
and can never know.’ 


AFTER Valentine reéntered his 
hotel that night his good angel 
pleaded with him. Why lay snares 
for the innocent and those who 
trusted him? He would go away 
from London, abandon his plan of 
attack, and leave Gwendoline in 
peace. ‘Thiscruel love that vexed 
his soul should not ruin her future ; 
it was evident she was not un- 
happy—that sympathy existed be- 
tween her husband and herself. 
The bitter truth remained that she 
seemed content with her lot ; she 
had principles and honour to guide 
her; she was not blinded and 
dazzled by a sad and unholy pas- 
sion, Valentine had, in truth, 
been disappointed with her greet- 
ing. There was no slow sinking 
of her eyes under the steady glance 
he turned on her, scarcely any 
tremor or visible agitation. 

‘If I leave her now,’ was his 
thought, ‘I shall not palter with 
temptation. I may forget her in 
a prolonged absence if I look upon 
her as for ever dead to me ; and it 
will be better for both of us in the 
end.’ 

Unfortunately for himself he was 
not a commonplace type of man. 
He had both feeling and _intelli- 
gence. He was devoid of vulgar 
sharpness, and was capable of 
sacrifice. What he did should be 
done openly ; and yet he hesitated, 
from day to day, in pursuing any 
settled course of action. 

How can he overturn her from 
that lofty pedestal on which his 
thoughts have placed her? Has 
he not dreamt of her every hour 
they have been parted? To dis- 
prove that those exquisite quali- 
ties which attracted him no longer 
exist will not cure his madness. 
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It is not so much her qualities he 
admires as her sex’s attributes. If 
he had found her haughty, cold, 
vain, or conscious of her power, 
had she been less perfect, it would 
not have been so difficult to re- 
linquish his pursuit. She was still 
unaware of her countless graces. 
Thus he wavered one way with all 
his force, and then, full of contra- 
dictory purposes, unable to find 
his paradise in folly, and irritated 
by a sense of injury, returned with 
a quick revulsion of feeling to his 
original resolution. He regretted 
the impulsive words he had ut- 
tered. 

At the Opera he knew he had 
been too precipitate; he had 
scared the bird he wished to en- 
trap. Gwendoline was horrified at 
his audacity, his defiance of all the 
laws of God and man. She longed 
to escape, to put the seas between 
them, to have strength to resist 
his influence. She shrank from 
the temptation that had arisen, 
and instinctively felt he ought 
to bridle any demonstration, to 
leave her for honour’s sake, and 
prove his devotion by sacrificing 
himself, if sacrifice were, indeed, 
needed. 

She felt goaded beyond all en- 
durance ; she knew not where to 
turn for guidance or comfort. Sup- 
pose, in some evil moment, she 
lost her self-control, and, carried 
away by impulse, gave herself up 
wholly to his will, leaving husband 
and home for his sake? Her 
heart was torn by conflicting emo- 
tions; her husband was dear to 
her; her affection, the respect she 
felt for him, were daily changing 
into deeper, stronger feelings. 
‘ The secrets of life are not shown 
except to sympathy and likeness.’ 
And Valentine’s selfishness in 
seeking her ruin to gratify what, 
after all, might be only a caprice, 
made her recoil from him when 
away from the charms and magic 
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of his presence, however much 
he subjugated and fascinated her 
when by her side. He was selfish, 
that she saw; but he suffered, for 
he loved her, and she could not 
forget he had first won her girlish 
heart. 

One of her earliest visitors the 
following morning was her uncle 
Reginald, who had come prepared 
to speak out, and warn her of her 
danger. He knew how her pecu- 
liar temperament was, the one 
above all others, the most easy to 
work on through her sensuousness, 
unsuspiciousness, and warmth. In 
some things she was an emotional 
epicure. She must not be thrown 
in Hilliard’s way any more. No 
dangerous picnic-parties, dances, 
dinner-parties, or visits to the 
Opera must be allowed to cast any 
false romantic glamour over their 
path. Reginald understood the 
nature of men. Her soul was at 
stake, and he meant to save it ere 
too late ; for what can bring back 
the beauty of innocence to lost 
womanhood? or how can happi- 
ness be purchased through a 
crime ? 

‘You are early this morning, 
uncle Reginald,’ she said, laying 
down her work to receive him; 
‘but I had a walk in the Gardens 
directly after breakfast, and now 
you will stay and drive with me 
before luncheon, will you not ?” 

‘I am wanted shortly in the 
City,’ he said, noticing her pallor, 
as he threw himself into a chair. 
‘Gwendoline, my dear, I will be 
frank with you. I have come as 
one of your best and truest friends. 
In the place of a father I speak to 
you as he would were he here.’ 

‘Uncle Reginald, what do you 
mean?’ Her face flushed as he 
spoke ; her eyes were raised implor- 
ingly to his. 

‘I am going to give you my 
advice, child. That is all. I don’t 
come to preach—I am too much 
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a man of the world for that ; but I 
want you to confide in me—to 
speak freely. I know you have 
been hardly used.’ 

She could scarcely nerve herself 
to reply. Her large eyes rested on 
him with a wearied speculative 
smile. She remembered her affec- 
tion for her father a little bitterly 
at that moment. 

‘In what way?” 

‘Your parents did not study 
your wishes, but their own interests, 
when they made you resign Valen- 
tine Hilliard.’ 

‘Then you know all?’ 

‘A good deal. I can guess the 
rest. Of my sister and my father 
I do not care to think—they are 
both made of stone ; but I want to 
speak of you and your future. 
Do you love this man ?” 

*O uncle Reginald! I don't 
know. Sometimes my life seems 
agonised, desolate, without him. 
He governs me as he pleases by a 
look, a word, a sigh; and then, 
when I remember my husband 
Lionel—’ 

‘Your husband is worth a dozen 
of his cousin. He adores you. 
He only thinks of your welfare, of 
working for you, and ministering 
to your pleasures. The other man 
is a fascinating roué. Mind, I be- 
lieve he’s sincere in his love for 
you at present, as far as such a man 
can be sincere, and that he thinks 
he is a victim; but if he studied 
you, and respected you, as a gen- 
tleman, a man of honour, he 
would keep away.’ 

She was silent, her head bowed 
between her hands. 

‘What can I think of a man 
who has not only worked on his 
aged relative’s feelings and preju- 
dices to disinherit Lionel, but 
who can come beneath his cousin’s 
roof, and, under the garb of friend- 
ship, sit at his table and take his 
hand, all the time vowing to rob 
him of his wife? Other people 
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may have a different opinion of 
such things. I say it is damnable 
treachery !’ 

Reginald, who had ruined the 
rival and dupe he hated, could 
speak like this on occasions. Such 
are the complexities of human 
nature. 

Gwendoline rose and approached 
her uncle, shivering at his words ; a 
sickening sense of dread oppressed 
her, as if some great misfortune 
were at hand. 

‘What shall I do?’ she cried, 
throwing herself by his side. ‘ Tell 
me—advise me! I feel distracted 
—desperate !’ 

‘You must not see him again. 
You can go away. Stay for a time 
with Dolly or your mother, or us. 
... Your husband’s honour must 
be saved.’ 

She trembled all over. Her 
lips quivered as she stood like one 
in a trance, and nerving herself to 
bear all with composure. She was 
hearing the seductive music, and 
meeting that impassioned gaze, the 
voiceless worship of which had 
once stolen away her senses and 
reason, and so intoxicated her that 
she was blind and deaf to earthly 
things. 

‘My dear, a most awful retribu- 
tion ever follows women who 
forsake their husbands—a few 
months of dazzling bliss, in per- 
haps a foreign land, are succeeded 
by long slow years of agony and 
disappointment. The man who 
will not sacrifice himself for the 
welfare of her he loves is selfish, 
is capricious ; he will make you 
suffer, for he has cheap flashy sen- 
timents, but nothing deep or last- 
ing in his nature. What says the 
poet ? 


‘*T could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honour more," ’” 


‘How do you know he has no 
honour? He is very brave.’ 
‘Brave! O, yes, very likely! 














It is these men, with their instincts 
of race, their quietness of manner 
and softness of speech, who will 
die in battle with a jest on their 
lips, and who will stick at nothing 
to gain theirends. They wouldn’t 
get up an hour sooner, when they 
are tired, to save themselves from 
ruin; but they will travel like 
lightning, from one end of the 
world to the other, if a woman is 
in question. But are they any the 
less dangerous for all these selfish 
erratic impulses? and what of their 
hopeless indifference and heartless- 
ness? You see, my dear, you are 
young, and easily led away. I 
watched youlast night at the Opera. 
What I saw there was quite suf- 
ficient. He said something that 
moved you to tears. I care for 
you and Lionel. Your husband 
holds my deepest gratitude. I’m 
no saint—I’ve done many things 
I've regretted, Heaven knows; 
but I am grateful to the man who 
held out a helping hand ; and re- 
collect there is but one law for 
women, which, if they transgress, 
is absolute ruin. Men are never 
judged as they are.’ 

‘You are right, uncle Reginald,’ 
said Gwendoline thoughtfully, after 
a short pause. ‘Yes, I will go 
away, or he must. I will not risk 
another meeting.’ 

‘Remember, Gwendoline, that 
you have a duty to fulfil to your 
husband, to yourself, to society. 
You are bound, by a most sacred 
oath, to be true. Half-measures 
won't do. If, in your young hero- 
ism, you resigned your love for 
others, you cannot turn back now 
and undo the past. If you were 
wretched or wronged by your hus- 
band, which you are not, you 
should still stay at your post by 
his side; and in the end, believe 
me, you would be happier than if 
you eloped in melodramatic fa- 
shion, and trusted the most fervid 
vows of the most enticing scoun- 
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drel that ever lived. Women are 
apt to forget there’s a wrinkled 
half of life to.be endured. What 
peace is there in a lawless unhal- 
lowed love ?” 

He rose as he spoke, and she 
looked at him in her old proud 
fearless way. 

‘Thank you,’ she said simply, 
as she raised his hand and carried 
it to her lips. ‘I will do what is 
right. You may trust me.’ 

They little knew they had been 
overheard—that Miss Carrington, 
on the gui vive as usual, especially 
as Reginald was here and would 
probably stay to luncheon, had 
stationed herself by the open door 
of the conservatory, and played 
the listener. She was horrified at 
the revelation. She first resolved 
to order the carriage, and rush off 
to her brother in the City, and 
warn him of his delusion and his 
young wife’s deception. Then 
she thought it better to wait and 
see how things went. She might 
be able to use this information 
with greater advantage to herself 
later on. Never had she been so 
sincerely shocked at the depravity 
of human nature. No wonder 
the honesty of paupers so often 
failed, when their appetite pleaded 
for consideration, if a girl like 
Gwendoline, brought up and 
trained in the purest principles by 
a careful mother, could act thus. 
Poor Lady Hester, what must she 
have endured! Now she under- 
stood why Hilliard’s hand had 
trembled so as he handed her the 
ice-plate at the Opera, and broke 
her fan, and seemed so restless ; 
and why Gwendoline had fainted 
on hearing he was saved. OQ, if 
Hermione were only here, and 
they could discuss the news over 
Chablis, oyster-patties, and tomato 
salad! The vision of a Auge scan- 
dal suddenly presented itself; of 
judges, lawyers, and journals grow- 
ing familiarised with their dis- 
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grace ; of a separation, or divorce, 
or some such horror; considering 
that money, position, home, name 
—all must be lost ; her future ship- 
wrecked, and she dead to the world 
and society! Could Gwendoline 
be really mad enough to contem- 
plate an elopement? And Miss 
Carrington’s thoughts would dwell 
on the picture of a return of her 
power in the Bayswater establish- 
ment; of the reéngagement of her 
favourite German cook and French 
butler; the visits of the widows, 
and other pleasant things at pre- 
sent denied her, which her soul, 
or whatever stood in place of one, 
coveted. Then she stole softly 
away, that they should suspect no- 
thing. How beautifully Reginald 
had spoken to the graceless de- 
ceitful girl! Not Mr. Moffat, her 
favourite preacher at St. Margaret's, 
could have said anything more 
touching or to the point. 

‘ No wonder she was up so early, 
wandering through the Park with 
the nursemaids and children,’ she 
murmured, sitting down to her 
fancy-work in the library. ‘Her 
conscience would not let her rest. 
O my poor, poor deluded brother !’ 

She saw Reginald leave the 
house, evidently so engrossed with 
his own reflections, and this sha- 
dow of dishonour, that he had for- 
gotten to ask for her; and her 
curiosity was such that she went, 
after the lapse of an hour, in no 
sympathising mood in search of 
Gwendoline, still sitting alone in 
her morning-room. 

During the uneventful calm of 
her spinsterhood Miss Carrington 
knew little of the pangs lovers ex- 
perience. She was of the type of 
women who are formed for the 7é/e 
of ‘old maids; but the expelling 
of that favourite German cook, 
whose soufflets and chocolate- 
creams were unsurpassable, rankled 
in her mind, and made her dislike 
her young sister-in-law. 
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‘Shall we drive, as arranged 
this morning?’ she asked a little 
stiffly, as both her pugs tried to 
scramble simultaneously on Gwen- 
doline’s lap, and then shook each 
other in turn. 

‘I'd rather be alone, if you don’t 
mind, Letitia,’ said Gwendoline 
pleadingly. ‘ My head aches.’ 

‘You know, of course, Lionel is 
coming back to luncheon here to- 
day. I should order another A/a, 
as he may bring a friend with him ; 
but really this cook is a complete 
idiot if you want anything prepared 
quickly.’ 

‘Would you mind seeing about 
it, then, for me, dear?’ 

‘You wished to be mistress in 
your own house, you know,’ said 
Miss Carrington, with a parting 
sting. ‘No; I shall not interfere. 
This creature you have engaged is 
ruinous in the eggs and butter she 
uses ; but it is no affair of mine, 

‘Really, Letitia, you are very 
disagreeable,’ said Gwendoline, her 
eyes flashing a little, ‘and un- 
kind, I think.’ 

‘Indeed! Unkind,amI? Well, 
I'll leave you to your own reflec- 
tions. No doubt they are inter- 
esting enough.’ 

‘Here is Lionel—how soon he 
has returned !’ cried Gwendoline, 
starting to her feet, and running 
into the hall to meet him. ° 

‘If that isn’t hypocrisy—and all 
that kissing, too! A worse flirt 
than Dolly, who never meant any 
harm! muttered Letitia, sweeping 
away, and calling to her pets. ‘ She 
deserves to be punished for her 
wickedness.’ 

Lionel took the fair face, framed 
in that dark rippling hair, between 
his hands, and kissed Gwendoline 
on the lips and brow. Tall and 
broadly built, with a wide low fore- 
head, dark-gray eyes, a firm, reso- 
lute, perfectly-chiselled mouth, that, 
seldom smiling, gave the charm of 

gravity to his expression, he was 
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a man any woman would be proud 
to call husband. Happiness had 
softened any slight asperity of 
character, and the pride and rigi- 
dity that made him feared. He 
was far more popular in society 
since his marriage. 

‘I hardly thought to find you 
at home this fine morning,’ he 
said. ‘Why haven’t you ordered 
your horse, and gone for a ride in 
Rotten Row, or driven before 
luncheon ?” 

‘The walk in Kensington Gar- 
dens tired me,’ she said, following 
him into the dining-room, and 
closing the door. ‘Do you re- 
member what you said to me in 
the Vatican, Lionel, about visiting 
Rome again after we were mar- 
ried ?” 

‘Do you mean you want to run 
away from London? What a ca- 
pricious little thing! you're growing 
as bad as Dolly! But now I look 
at you more critically, child, you 
do seem paler than usual.’ 

‘I want you to take me to 
Rome—to let us have a second 
honeymoon there. I’m so very 
ignorant, you know; and you pro- 
mised to teach me so much.’ 

He was clearly pleased at her 
request ; and yet it puzzled him. 
Her colour now burned brightly, 
her voice had strange intensity. 

‘Yes, I will take you there, if 
you really wish it,’ he said, as she 
knelt by his side, and he drew up 
her hand in his. 

‘And when shall 
Lionel ?” 

‘Next week. I must arrange 
some business matters first’ 

‘ Always business,’ she said play- 
fully. ‘What a deal there is in 
this great brain! It is like a won- 
derful sea—sometimes I fancy 
tempests are at work.’ 

Was she learning at last to love 
him as he desired? Was there plea- 
sure in being near him? His arm 
encircled her waist, the thoughtful 
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gtay eyes sought a lover’s response 
in hers. 

*‘ Are you happy, my little wife ?’ 
he asked, drawing her nearer him ; 
and for almost the first time there 
seemed an electrical affinity be- 
tween them, a delicious sense of 
languor and luxury to Gwendoline 
in breathing the same air he did, in 
the safety of his protection. There 
are unseen ties of gossamer tenu- 
ity in our hearts, replete with fer- 
vid strength, whose existence we 
hardly guess till some supreme 
moment arrives. Lionel knew that 
one can give heat to marble, but 
not life ; and so with the emotions 
—they may be stirred and warmed, 
but the love, which is life, may be 
distant still. 

She burst into tears as she 
laid her head on his breast. With 
these sensitive highly-wrought girl- 
natures tears clear the brain, and 
are as natural as summer showers. 
He thought her lovely and child- 
like, as one of Domenichino’s 
angels. 

‘I will tell you a secret when 
we are in Rome,’ she said brokenly 
and impulsively. 

‘Tell me now, my darling.’ 

* No, not now; perhaps never.’ 

‘ But ifI wish it,’ he said, eyeing 
her keenly and speaking more 
sternly, with command in his tone. 
A palpitating fear woke to life that, 
after all, something was hidden. Her 
playfulness had not wholly disguised 
her agitation. But he knewher faults 
were those of temperament only. 

A soft tap at the door, and Miss 
Carrington entered, to find Gwen- 
doline in her brother’s arms, her 
hair disarranged, her eyes glisten- 
ing with tears. She could not un- 
derstand it. The ways and means 
of the imaginative and impulsive 
were beyond her comprehension ; 
but it proved that Gwendoline’s 
influence was unbounded when he 
told her of their projected journey. 

‘Going to Rome next week,’ 
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cried Letitia, ‘with three dinner- 
parties and four balls already ac- 
cepted, a garden-party at the 
Duchess’s, a Cinderella dance at 
Lancaster Gate, and a flower-show 
at the Crystal Palace? And who 
will take your stall at the fancy 
fair? /’m not equal to the exer- 
tion ! 

‘She is knocking up fast with 
so much gaiety and excitement,’ 
he said, smoothing Gwendoline’s 
hair. 

‘And I shall be glad, dear, to 
get away from this Vanity Fair of 
ours into a more quiet and roman- 
tic atmosphere.’ 

‘She has taken Reginald’s ad- 
vice, thought Miss Carrington, 
looking out of the window; ‘ and 
she can twist my brother any way 
she pleases. What a consummate 
idiot a man must be to be fooled 
by a pretty face !’ 





CHAPTER XXVI. 


* THIS IS YOUR SISTER.’ 


‘ And it warned me of a hidden self, a life 
before unknown ; 

And it thrilled me asa dream can thrill, 

with now a hope supreme, 

And now a creeping fear, as if in that one 

lightning gleam 
The height of heaven and depth of hell 
had suddenly been shown,’ 

THE visit to Rome was delayed 
for reasons which Gwendoline could 
not understand, but which related 
to business matters, in which Lionel 
was glad to avail himself of his cou- 
sin’s proffered assistance. He liked 
Valentine extremely ; he thought 
him a good-natured careless fel- 
low, who now possessed splendid 
chances ; and he thought his advice 
might be useful in many ways. 

We always prize most in others 
those qualities in which we are de- 
ficient ; and Valentine’s easy in- 
difference and smiling Jdonhomie 
pleased Lionel as savouring of the 
good points of that Horatian philo- 
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sophy he somewhat lacked. A 
commoner mind might have been 
more on guard and suspicious, and 
thus formed a more correct view of 
Valentine’s character. Lionel*al- 
ways acted from high and exalted 
motives ; everything about him was 
grand and broad; his reflective 
nature often led him to muse over 
the secret springs of action in 
others, and he could see no reason 
to mistrust his cousin. He des- 
pised schemers, birds of prey with 
merciless beaks and talons, who 
were on the look-out for victims. 
So grand, indeed, were his theories 
and principles of action, that the 
scorpions who spit at truth and in- 
tegrity, hating superiority in others, 
laughed at the high level to which he 
sought to raise humanity ; and evil 
men, who took advantage of others’ 
credulity and weakness, often call- 
ed him a fool behind his back, and 
prophesied that some day ‘he 
would be done under his very nose ; 
and serve him right! for the evil 
believe no good in any one, and 
would call a man mad who only 
sought to benefit, and not injure, 
his race. 

It was several days since Valen- 
tine had seen Gwendoline; she 
bowed to him a little coldly, he 
thought, one afternoon, as he 
lounged against the railings that 
divide the ‘ Drive’ and the ‘ Row,’ 
and had avoided him at an ‘at 
home ;’ but to-day, as he ordered 
his brougham after luncheon, in- 
tending to pay some visits to vari- 
ous old friends who had sent him 
pressing invitations, he changed 
his mind, and told the coachman 
to drive to Bayswater. Was she 
still angry and indignant with him ? 
he wondered. His reason was 
weak where his imagination was 
strong and his passions were con- 
cerned ; andimpulse here gained the 
day. As the horses stopped before 
Lionel’s mansion, he walked slowly 
towards the large hall-door, glanc- 
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ing at the elegant boxes along the 
windows, resembling, in the daz- 
zling luxuriance of varied tints, little 
flower-gardens on a small scale. 
The soft summer air and sunlight 
seemed so different here ; the beauty 
of Kensington Gardens, with their 
wealth of foliage and bright ver- 
dure, made him fancy himself 
many miles away from London— 
the sky was no longer screened 
from view by the density of smoke. 

*Is Mrs. Carrington at home?’ 
he asked. 

The footman said ‘ No, but she 
would be in shortly. Would he 
like to wait ?” 

The flutter of skirts and a slight 
cough now caught his ear. He 
looked up, and saw Mdlle. Jose- 
phine, the lady’s-maid, crossing the 
hall. Valentine, versed in the 
mysteries veiled in women’s eyes, 
read her look. It was almost in- 
viting. She evidently desired to 
be communicative—perhaps on 
her own account, perhaps on that 
of her mistress. He followed the 
footman into the drawing-room, 
and Josephine hovered about the 
door. 

Then she entered softly, virtually 
to close the windows and alter the 
venetians, fearing monsieur might 
be in a draught. 

Valentine was in so reckless and 
feverish a mood, he cared for little 
so long as he could hear anything 
connected with Gwendoline. The 
maid thought of guineas, that she 
could be a convenient medium, 
and once more play the rd/e she 
delighted in—that of Cupid’s mes- 
senger. 

She twisted her apron’s pocket, 
believing her presence afforded 
monsieur qualified delight in the 
absence of her mistress, and lin- 
gered. 

‘Would monsieur like vun leetle 
cup of tea, or café noir ? she asked 
respectfully, coming to his aid with 
convenient plausibility. 
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Valentine felt somewhat embar- 
rassed, and even ashamed of him- 
self, not at her question, but at 
what he wished to ask. 

‘No, nothing at all,’ he said 
curtly. 

She bowed and smiled. 

‘Madame vill be sorry to have 
missed monsieur,’ she next hazard- 
ed, touching a gardenia in one of 
the specimen glasses. 

‘Will she ?’ he said, with a little 
laugh, cutting his boots with his 
cane. 

‘ Ah, but yes, monsieur, madame 
is an angel; but she suffers too! 
Ah, mon Dieu ! 

‘Suffers ’ echoed Valentine, his 
brows darkening. 

‘ If monsieur vould vish to know 
zie truth, it is me vich vill tell 
it him. I mocke myself of all 
tings.’ 

She raised her fine eyes ceiling- 
wards, as if wishing Heaven to hear 
her assertion. 

‘Even this?’ he said, taking out 
some gold and slipping it into her 
hand. ‘Go on, and speak the 
truth, if you can.’ 

‘Zie English gentlemen, zie 
militaires, axe si éHrange,’ laughed 
Josephine, pocketing the money 
very rapidly. ‘I vas vid madame 
on her vedding-day, and I dress 
her for zie bridal; zie lovely hair 
vas arranged by me. I saw zie 
struggle, zie emotions, and den she 
fainted.’ 

‘ At the wedding, or after ?” 

‘No, no; she fainted ven mon- 
sieur vas ’eard to be saved from die 
sea. Zie paper droptfrom her hands 
ven she read it; she vas like some 
vun mad; she vent early to bed. 
I took her jelly, champagne ; and 
I found her insensible, monsieur, 
from joy ! 

‘Great God! cried Valentine, 
drawing a deep breath. ‘If I 
thought you were not deceiving 
me—this may change all.’ 

‘Ah! said Josephine, with a 
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significant air, ‘it is zie old story. 
And how beautiful is madame—vat 
hair, vat eyes like a saint in an 
Italian painting! It’s a pity she not 
lofe her husband.’ 

Valentine was very pale ; he felt 
an overpowering temptation to 
hear more ; his heart beat with a 
new strange pleasure. 

‘Is this true ?’ he asked sternly. 

It seemed to alter the whole 
current of his thoughts, to reverse 
his plans; and instinctively he 
came closer and looked her full in 
the face. 

‘I have no reason to speak false 
to you,’ she said, shrugging her 
shoulders and turning aside. 

Why, then, should he not win 
his love still? Why should not 
life, happiness, reality begin, and 
a new glory and freshness be in- 
fused into his existence? They 
loved each other. Honour, faith, 
purity, integrity, conscience, were 
but cold dead blanks now, and 
passion the best thing known to 
him. He was so wealthy, he could 
give her everything; and Lionel, 
who trusted him, was already in his 
power ! 

His eyes rested on the many 
articles de luxe—valuable china 
cups and plates—upon the walls ; 
the flowers tastefully arranged on 
the work-tables, cabinets, and 
mantelpiece of this exquisite 
room—no doubt placed in the 
vases by her dear hands; here 
was a piece of unfinished work, 
and a song open on the piano— 
‘Golden Love’—the words of 
which he carelessly scanned. A 
beautiful home ; but he could give 
her as good, or even better. Busi- 
ness was very uncertain, and in 
the present state of the foreign 
market Lionel Carrington, the 
millionaire, was glad to come to 
him—very glad. No, he must 
resist that thought; he would not 
be a villain; he did not mean to 
ruin him. He was scarcely con- 
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scious of outward things as he 
listened to the bees humming over 
the china boxes, and drinking the 
sweets of the jasmine and clematis, 
wreathing the drawing-room win- 
dows that led into the garden and 
on to the terrace. 

‘Monsieur knows, of course, 
that they are going to Rome 
shortly? murmured Josephine, 
lowering her voice, her eye on the 
door. Lohr, who had offered to 
marry her, was a good fellow, but 
a German; and a worshipper of 
Von Moltke wanted watching. 

‘To Rome?’ Was that to escape 
him, to avoid temptation? Had 
she not told him she would not 
risk another meeting ? 

‘Can you get me some ink and 
paper ?’ he asked, acting under an 
impulse stronger than himself. 
The thought of her suffering came 
as a sort of refuge from indecision ; 
it seemed to cut through a net- 
work of impossibilities. 

‘ Mais certainement, monsieur.’ 

Her spirits revived. Intrigue 
was her element. A study after 
Boccaccio was mental caviare ; 
this interesting and wealthy mi/i- 
taire was exhibiting every violent 
symptom of a passionate infatua- 
tion. 

‘And you will give her this 
yourself on her return?’ he said, 
as she brought him the writing 
materials. He clenched his teeth, 
and muttered under his breath, 
‘ The die is cast. I'll risk it!’ 

‘Monsieur may rely on me,’ 
said Josephine, in her excitement 
placing her hand, not on her heart, 
but on her liver, which certainly 
gives more concern to the true 
Parisienne. 

He had had so many experi- 
ences, there was not a secret, 
scarcely a sin, which pleasure held 
that he had not discovered and 
tasted; a love, therefore, appeal- 
ing to his imagination, the picture 
of Gwendoline struggling to forget 

















him, and conquer a memory that 
refused to be stifled, stirred every 
vein with a languid seductive joy. 
And the letter he wrote—the first 
which he had ever addressed her— 
had a metaphysical vein, in which 
there was not so much distinct 
thought and settled purpose as a 
vibrating tenderness, born of wild 
fancy and the idolatry of his soul. 


‘ Last time I saw you,’ he wrote, 
‘how happy I should have felt to 
be near you, had it not been that 
the words you uttered at the Opera 
were burnt into my memory!... 
And I dared not risk the shame of 
alienating you still more from me— 
you, who made me once believe 
in goodness and love—of making 
your mind and senses still further 
recoil from me, and of abandoning 
me for ever by your silence. In 
some small cell of your pure and 
beautiful mind I wish to live as a 
memory still, not an object of dis- 
like or hatred. Do you want to 
drive me to the lowest depths of 
degradation and perdition—never 
to see you again? I cannot pic- 
ture such a fate as that. You first 
belonged to me ; you were to have 
been my bride; and the despair 
that sweeps over me at having lost 
you is a dark cloud that will end 
in the ruin and destruction of my 
soul. My lifeis bitter. Alienating 
you still more from me! How 
cruel is that possibility! How un- 
natural to find alienation springing 
from a cause the very nature of 
which should be infinite gratitude, 
increase of love, the sweetest bond 
of union. Am I sinning now past 
all forgiveness? I have struggled 
against my hopeless love for you ; 
and you meet me with cut-and- 
dried phrases, cold platitudes, con- 
ventional remarks, when I am in 
turn literally maddened with flashes 
of delight, or hurled to abysses of 
deepest gloom. Those mistaken 
fears and prejudices which sadden 
VOL, XXXI. 
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your life and mine will one day 
change, and you will regret your 
foolish superstitious narrow-minded- 
ness (which, after all, is only an- 
other proof of your adorable na- 
ture), your cruel and ungrateful 
scruples. When I contemplate 
my love for you, how beautiful it 
is! how good it.appears! Our 
first glance that spring morning 
sealed our fate, and nothing can 
really change it. You may try to 
stifle feeling, but it exists all the 
same. I know you pity me when 
Iam near you. And when I am 
alone I dream only of you; your 
pale sweet face haunts me. I do 
not see you only as a phantasm, 
that will elude me, with something 
of your divine outward semblance, 
but you, Gwendoline, you, my fair 
white lily, my saint, my Juliet ; 
you, nearer to me than ever when 
I am alone. I read my fate in 
your coldness, your avoidance of 
me at Lady Fairholme’s last week.. 
It always seems as if you would 
turn your back on me. OQ, these 
storms of feeling! they are grand, 
but fatal, as the lightning and its 
winged fire. One thing only have 
I now to say to you; but it will 
set your fears at rest. I hear you 
are going away to Rome; if it is 
to escape my withering influence, 
be at rest, dishonour shall not ap- 
proach you. I shall leave England 
in a few days for ever; and so, 
farewell !’ 


He wrote thus; but his inten- 
tion was to remain, and see her 
once more. He sealed this letter 
with his crested ring, and gave it 
to the maid to deliver to her mis- 
tress ; and, hastily leaving the house, 
he lighted one of his strongest 
cigars, as he threw himself into a 
corner of his brougham and re- 
turned to town. 

The next visitors who presented 
themselves were decidedly bent on 
staying. Derwent and Patricia 
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drove up in a hansom cab, a little 
after Hilliard had left. Patricia’s 
bright face literally beamed with 
delight as she followed her hus- 
band into the house, and thought 
of Gwendoline’s affectionate wel- 
come. 

‘Your mistress out? said Der- 
went to the footman, as he ushered 
them into the drawing-room. ‘Well, 
I don’t suppose she’ll be long, and 
we're privileged to make ourselves 
at home.’ 

‘How surprised she will be to 
see me!’ said Patricia, looking very 
fair and bridal-like in her cream- 
coloured muslin dress and laces, 
touching her new gold wedding- 
ring; ‘fancy my being Gwen’s 
sister at last !’ 

‘And here’s the Earl, I declare !" 
cried Derwent, going quickly to- 
wards the door. ‘Now I can 
thank him for his nice letter; it 
was really awfully good of Rosie 
to come down with the “ ready,” 
and save Clivedale for us.’ 

‘Ah, Derwent, my dear boy,’ 
said his grandfather, dropping his 
pince-nez and patting his grandson’s 
shoulder, ‘so you are here; and 
this is your bride ?’ holding out his 
hand to’ Patricia. ‘God bless you 
both! Nothing, ’pon honour, so 
satisfactory as a love-match.’ 

‘And I have to thank you a 
thousand times for your kindness, 
sir,’ said Derwent warmly. 

‘Not a word! 
ways meant to redeem Clivedale 
for you; and with Rosie’s help we 
managed it at last. She took quite 
a fancy to you. IfI were not so 
old, and my rheumatic gout and 
asthma less frequent visitors, I 
could sing jubilate all day long. 
And where’s Gwendoline ” 

‘She won’t be long, I expect,’ 
said Derwent, sitting down to the 
piano, and striking a few open- 
ing chords. ‘Sing us something, 
Pat.’ 

‘Don’t you play the accompani- 


No, no; I al-. 
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ment too fast, and I'll try “ Golden 
Love.” ’ 

‘ That's it—delightful ! muttered 
the Earl, nodding his head to the 
music. ‘ Neverto think of bygone 
hours of pain.’ Rosie’s influence 
and the absence of duns had cer- 
tainly changed him for the better. 
‘Delightful song, and a charm- 
ing singer !’ 

‘ And now what news of home, 
grandpapa ?’ cried Derwent, throw- 
ing himself by his side on the 
couch. ‘Are they coming round 
by degrees? Are we to be all ostra- 
cis:d, or are there any signs of 
the domestic horizon clearing by 
and by?’ 

‘It isn’t your father’s fault, 
Derwent; he knows, and so do I, 
the part Reginald played in a cer- 
tain affair,’ lowering his voice, as 
Patricia ran over ‘Home, sweet 
Home!’ with variations. ‘It’s your 
mother. Ah, the life she led me 
once! Poor Heath!—and he 
seems to like it, too!’ 

* Love again, grandpapa, laughed 
Derwent ; ‘and yet they begrudged 
it us, didn’t they ? 

‘Ah, ah! So they did, my boy,’ 
nudging Derwent in the ribs ; ‘ but 
the Countess is well received. I 
want none of Hester’s patronage. 
I think they'll both come round, 
as far as you’re concerned; they 
were always so fond of you. Your 
father told me to be sure and give 
you his love, and say you would be 
welcome at the Towers. Hester 
couldn’t resist her boy’s plead- 
ing.’ 

‘I hear voices,’ some one cried 
at the door ; and Patricia sprang up 
and ran towards Gwendoline, who 
now entered. 

‘This is your sister, Gwen,’ said 
Derwent, going up to herand hold- 
ing her hand; ‘give Pat a loving 
kiss for my sake; she’s my dear 
little wife, and we’re happy as the 
day is long !’ 

‘And why shouldn’t they be?’ 
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muttered the Earl under his 
breath. 
Gwendoline threw her arms 


round Patricia, and kissed her, and 
called her a darling, with a display 
of feeling and fervour that wouid 
have once horrified the Earl. 

‘ And grandpapa here, too!’ she 
said, saluting him. ‘I’m so de- 
lighted to see you all. You must 
stay todinner and see Lionel. O, 
this is a happy meeting! Come, 
Patricia, and take off your hat, 
dear, and let me have a good long 
look at you.’ 

They had both so much to say 
to each other, that half an hour 
slipped away as if it were five 
minutes, and Gwendoline felt hap- 
pier than she had done for a long 
time. Mdlle. Josephine kept back 
the letter Valentine had hastily 
penned, for a more convenient 
opportunity. It must be delivered 
when her mistress was alone. 

That evening they were a very 
merry party at dinner. Lionel, 
thanks to Valentine, had discount- 
ed some troublesome bills; there 
was better news from China—he 
hoped to make no further loss on 
his last shipment of goods. Miss 
Carrington was staying away for a 
few days, on a visit to her beloved 
Hermione, who, over brandy-and- 
water and sponge-cakes, was made 
the fond recipient of her fears and 
speculations about Gwendoline ; 
and Hermione sighed and shook 
her head, hoping it might, after all, 
be true, and Mrs. Carrington’s 
career have a tragic ending, as a 
warning to sinners. 

‘I told you so,’ she muttered 
from time to time; ‘I always 
feared something was hidden.’ 

The Earl was in excellent 
spirits. The Duchess of Grand- 
court had bowed to Rosie at Ascot, 
and a German prince had been 
heard to declare she was quite the 
finest woman he had seen this sea- 
son. 
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‘ And she can hold her own too,’ 
said the veteran, sipping ’43 port. 
‘ Nothing comes amiss to her; she’s 
always perfectly at ease.’ 

‘And where’s Dolly? asked 
Patricia, as they returned to the 
drawing-room ; ‘why isn’t she in 
town ?” 

‘Hugh insisted on taking her 
back to the Abbey House for a 
rest; she’s been living at too high 
pressure, and he thought she was 
knocking up.’ 

‘ And how about yourself, Gwen ? 
Contrary to all my prophecies, you 
look happy. To forget is, after 
all, the great secret of life.’ 

‘It seems to me, Pat, as if we 
have not the control over anything 
concerning our inner life. One can 
be mistaken and pursue a shadow.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Patricia slyly ; ‘ you 
are in love with your husband, and 
he has taken possession of your 
mind and imagination, I can see 
that; it sometimes happens so. 
And, O Gwen, I am glad—so 
glad !’ 

Patricia bent forward and kissed 
her old friend more fervidly than 
usual. 

‘Thank you, dear. You under- 
stand me, there are exceptions to 
every rule,’ said Gwendoline quick- 
ly, in a low vibrating voice; ‘ our 
fancies are often self-deceiving.’ 

‘And what about Lileth ?” 

‘Lileth has the dearest little 
baby you ever saw,’ said Gwendo- 
line. ‘Her eyes, you know, and 
Eric’s features. I often see them.’ 

‘Fancy Lady Marsden a 
grandmamma !’ 

‘Isn’t it funny! But she means 
to live now, and give up tight-lacing 
and minera!-waters, if only, she 
says, to teach Lileth how to bring 
up her children.’ 

‘Ah,’ said Patricia, ‘she was a 
dreadful woman, spited us in every 
way; and they say she was no 
daughter of a Scotch lord, but a 
gardener’s child and the judge’s 
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staal before he married 
er. 

‘Do you remember, she always 
wore earrings as long as lustres,’ 
laughed Gwendoline, ‘and made 
mother so severe to me; she 
thought I didn’t care enough for 
dress.” 

‘That’s always the way with 
parvenus and risen people,’ said 
Patricia ; ‘ they think they cannot 
have enough of a good thing when 
once they get it, and have known 
the want of it.’ 

‘And here you two are,’ said 
Lionel, opening the drawing-room 
door, followed by the Earl and 
Derwent, ‘discussing your hus- 
bands’ merits. I hope’—sitting 
down by Patricia’s side— she gave 
me a geod character; but you 
know I have to keep her in order.’ 

‘One has only to look at the 
child and see she is happy,’ said 
the Earl, with a benevolent nod at 
his granddaughter. ‘I declare she 
looks younger than she used to at 
the Towers, and I fancy she’s 
grown too.’ 

‘That’s good news, my darling, 
isn’t it?’ whispered Lionel. ‘I 
suppose I spoil you.’ 
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*I say, Pat, you’re not going to 
drag me to the piano till I’ve had 
a cup of coffee,’ said Derwent, as 
the footman entered with a tray. 
‘She’s been painting me all day in 
costume, and thinks it will do for 
the Royal Academy. O, the con- 
ceit and assurance of this young 
person! I must tell you a story 
about Garrick-street one of these 
days.’ 

‘If you dare!’ cried Patricia, 
blushing to the tips of her ears. 
‘T’'ll make you hideous in the pic- 
ture ; and you know of old, Gwen, 
he’s rather proud of his looks.’ 

‘Ah, those were happy days, 
when I used to read you both 
Browning by the sea. Now that 
I’ve swallowed a cup of most per- 
fectly delicious coffee, I don’t 
mind warbling to oblige you. 
Here’s one of Hugh’s comics.’ 

‘This is a happy evening indeed 
for me,’ said the Earl, whom mar- 
riage had converted into an opti- 
mist. ‘’Gad, I feel almost young 
again. But I mustn’t forget that I 
have to take my wife to a ball 
at the Chinese Embassy to-night, 
and must leave after Derwent’s 
song.’ 


[Te be continued. ] 

















AN AMERICAN ARTIST IN ADVERTISING. 
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In the art of advertising on a 
mammoth scale America is far 
ahead of this country. There the 
owner of an enterprising show— 
say, a Barnum or a Forepaugh— 
spreads forth in all directions his 
acres of coloured posters; here 
the showman, corresponding to a 
Barnum or a Forepaugh, is content 
with his few square yards of legend 
or picture wherewith to cover the 
dead walls and hoardings of the 
place he invades. What this mean 
little island is to that mighty big 
continent, so is the size of the ad- 
vertising here compared with its 
dimensions on the other side of 
the Atlantic. It was the proud 
boast of a recent American invader 
of Great Britain, the proprietor of 
a not particularly novel kind of 
entertainment, that he had not 
only brought to this one-horse 
country a show extensive enough 
to lay over every other under- 
taking in the same line, but enough 
‘ paper ’—tons of it !—to ‘hang’ a 
double hoarding, thirty feet high, 
from John o’ Groat’s to the Land’s 
End! Now, although we were 
quite prepared to admit that in 
strong effects our advertising was 
inferior to that of our enterprising 
American cousins, we did pride 
ourselves on yet possessing a mo- 
nopoly of the finer art of commer- 
cial allurement. In Kaulbachian— 
Horace Vernet- like — Benjamin 
Robert Haydonish emblazonment 
we, in comparison with the Ameri- 
cans, were in the position of the 
opponents of Eclipse, ‘ nowhere ;’ 
but surely (we said to ourselves, 
not without a feeling of com- 
placency) in Meissonier-like de- 


licacy, in concentrated force, in 
illusive chiaroscuro and luminous 
colour our cabinet advertisements 
(so to speak) excel those which 
obtain publicity in the United 
States. That was our opinion; 
but, alas, it is ours no longer. The 
land which gave birth to George 
Robins must hide its diminished 
head in the presence of a writer 
of advertisements who has only to 
remove the mask of anonymity 
which conceals him from the world 
in order to take a distinguished 
place amongst American authors 
of the present day. 

At the Bar, in the Senate, upon 
the platform, in the pulpit, and up 
and down the columns of the 
newspapers and periodicals of the 
country, we meet with a great 
variety of ‘ choice American,’ which 
is as ‘native and to the manner 
born’ as green corn, canvas-backed 
ducks, terrapin, and antelope- 
steaks. When we come upon a 
passage like this—‘ Get out, you 
miserable pauper of the universe ! 
Go, crawl into some miserable rat- 
hole of everlasting nothingness !’— 
we have little doubt that it is that 
humorist of the pulpit, the Rev. 
‘Dr.’ Talmage, who is having a 
few words with Colonel ‘ Bob’ 
Ingersoll. The‘ choice American’ 
of the Senate differs from that of 
the pulpit. It is scarcer than it 
used to be prior to the war, but it 
exists. Mr. W. E. Robinson of 
Brooklyn gave us a specimen when 
he, in order to secure the release 
of American citizens from British 
bastilles, proposed the immediate 
despatch to England of Generals 
Sherman and Grant, with an army 
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to reduce London to ashes, and 
beard Victoria Bull in her lair! 
The ‘choice American’ of the news- 
paper press will probably never die. 
And, after all, why should it? 
There is a refreshing vigour in the 
editor of an Indianopolis journal, 
who declares that a gentleman 
whom he names, who is connected 
with a Cincinnati paper, ‘is a 
liar and a dirty cur, a political 
tramp and a personal coward.’ 
Equally exhilarating is it to learn 
from an Ohio journal that Deacon 
Smith, who is attached to another 
Cincinnati organ, is ‘a bow-legged 
hypocrite,’ and, farther, that the 
editors of a third enlightened sheet 
are ‘a nest of fangless vipers.’ 
But the subject of ‘ choice Ameri- 
can’ is too wide to admit of further 
treatment or illustration within the 
brief limits of the present paper. 
Let us to our muttons. 

The ‘long-headed orator in the 
meetings’ of the shareholders of 
Drury Lane Theatre, as Lord 
Byron describes George Robins 
the auctioneer, who was for ever 
‘knocking down somebody’s little 
paradise,’ as Hood sketches the 
great creature, had a literary style 
which but seldom reminds one of 
that of the eloquent writer of ad- 
vertisements, whom we claim to 
have discovered (for England), the 
‘George Robins’ who provides 
Philadelphia with a daily fund of 
entertainment in the shape of 
essays columns long. And yet 
there is an occasional touch of the 
departed auctioneer in his remark- 
able appeals. For that matter, so 
is there of Addison, Emerson, Dr. 
Samuel Johnson, Tupper, and 
Mark Twain. His diurnal ad- 
dresses to the public may be likened 
to a deftly compounded salad, 
which alters in character, as all 
salads should, according to the 
character of the meal and (as far 
as can be ascertained) the idiosyn- 
crasies of the diners. He ‘ mingles 
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poetic honey with trade wax.’ 
The quality which dominates all 
others in his magnanimous nature 
is candour. Having to deal with 
the multifarious contents of a store 
as vast—at any rate in respect of 
its ‘dry goods’—as that of the 
Civil Service or of the Universal 
Provider, his mind is compelled 
upon occasion to descend as low 
as buttons; but he accomplishes 
the descent in such a way as to 
convey the idea of soaring. It 
ought to be mentioned, perhaps, 
that he writes over the signature 
of ‘John Wanamaker & Co.,’ the 
name of his firm, his daily ad- 
dresses appearing (in type that 
arrests attention and commands 
respect) in the columns of the 
Philadelphia press. We ourselves 
made the essayist’s acquaintance 
in the Daily Evening Bulletin, 
Classification of the features of 
essays by 


‘A man so various, that he seems to be 
Not one, but all mankind's epitome,’ 


would be well-nigh impossible. 
Let us therefore make a charac- 
teristic extract here and there from 
his voluminous contributions, add- 
ing as we go along such com- 
ments as they appear to invite. 
His solicitude for the health of 
his readers could not be more im- 
pressively conveyed were he a Dr. 
Richardson lecturing on the drink- 
ing habits of society, or a Dr. 
Pope denouncing high - heeled 
boots. Hear him on the treachery 
of ‘Gentle Spring ’ ‘There is no 
more important subject in clothing, 
for these bright and alluring, but 
cool and treacherous, days ’—(it 
appears they have a climate in 
America ; he is writing on the 3d 
of May)—‘ the more tempting, the 
more dangerous—than light over- 
coats.’ As for the lines that fol- 
low, Tupper might have given 
them utterance. Measured off 
into verses, they might pass 
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for an extract from Proverbial 
Philosophy: ‘Say what we will, 
not half of you who read will buy; 
and you who trust to your strength, 
rather than protect yourselves 
against exposure, will not get 
through the spring without colds. 
You hasten to put on spring clothes 
and underclothes. Again we say, 
put on, with them, the spring over- 
coat.’ 

On a later day, the 8th of the 
same treacherous month, he re- 
turns to the theme. Having al- 
ready propounded the hygienic 
principle, it is time for him to 
apply it, as thus: ‘If you want a 
fine coat, here is the place to find 
it. And allow us to suggest, if 
you use fine clothes at all, your 
light overcoat ought to be fine, 
because you wear it so much, and 
carry it so much, It isn’t in any 
sense a storm-coat.’ 

The dignity, the lofty dignity, of 
the daily essayist is only less strik- 
ing than his engaging frankness. 
There are firms other than his in 
the world, strange to say ; and he 
sometimes betrays a knowledge of 
the amazing fact. Of course, their 
ways are not his firm’s ways. They 
advertise, but how? They flaunt 
their bargains, but what are these, 
afterall? Bargains! pshaw! ‘We 
do not often say anything about 
bargains. Even if we are selling 
an article under real value, we 
forbear calling it a bargain if the 
same goods are being sold at or 
near our price in other places. A 
bargain advertised by us means 
something.’ Aware that harping 
upon one string is apt to bore the 
hearer, and suspecting that even 
his candour will wear a more in- 
genuous expression if it be now 
and then contrasted with a mask 
of mystery, he, with the ‘ bargain 
advertised by us means something ’ 
fresh in the recollection, tries on a 
bargain of gloves, concerning the 
origin of which boon he is inscrut- 
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able. But trust him: ‘ Dents’ 
gentlemen's best two-button kid- 
gloves, of light colours, at 1 dollar 
5° cents, both embroidered and 
plain. Now this would ordinarily 
be an absurd advertisement, for 
every merchant knows that Dents’ 
best can’t be sold at 1 dollar so 
cents without loss of money. These 
are Dents’ best, and they are going 
to be sold for 1 dollar 50 cents. 
People who believe it will fare better 
than those who don't.’ 

If you like you may believe the 
goods are stolen ; he cannot help 
that. Only he will not tell. The 
most effectual flattery to apply to 
a customer is to credit him or her 
with a technical knowledge of the 
goods equal to that possessed by 
the vendor. Or, failing the use of 
such a piece of ingenious flattery, 
suffer some real or apparent light 
to be shed upon the secrets of the 
trade, as thus: ‘ Take the mending 
piece out of the trousers-pocket, 
and look at the cloth. Ravel out 
a bit of it. You only need to pull 
apart the yarn to see what sort of 
wool it is made of.’ And thus: 
‘Pajamas of Canton crépe, white 
(and the ladies know it is silk— 
will they please explain to the ger- 
tlemen?), with blue or cardinal 
zigzags on collar, front, and frogs, 
16 dollars.’ Again: ‘Rhine stones 
have their place, just as diamonds 
have their place. Ladies who use 
both’—note the adroitness of that 
touch—‘ know very well where to 
draw the line between them!’ To 
be sure they do! Here follows a 
stroke of flattery the insidiousness 
of which Sir Percie Shafton could 
not have excelled. It would spoil 
the speech—for speech it is—to 
cut it. Note the sequence of the 
cunningly-devised sentences, An 
ordinary salesman, an average ad- 
vertiser, if he could have thought 
of the phrases, would have arranged 
them differently. Our author, being 
a master of his art, placed the sen- 
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tence beginning ‘ It has been very 
pleasantly said’ exactly where it 
ought to be, in the middle: ‘In 
shoes we are pursuing a slightly 
different policy from that of former 
years. We have been a little 
afraid, it seems now, to offer the 
very latest shapes. Philadelphia 
has been reputed to require dif- 
ferent shoes from those of the 
quicker cities. It has been very 
pleasantly said of Philadelphia 
society that it never quite leads in 
new styles of dresses. Now per- 
haps we have no right to say just 
where the truth lies in this delicate 
matter; but we are trying the ex- 
periment—call it experiment, if 
you please —of putting before 
you the very newest shapes of 
shoes—most cwutré shapes, if you 
please, for both gentlemen and 
ladies.’ 

More harping on the bargain 
string, but howdelicately it is done! 
‘We rarely speak of these embroi- 
deries in the papers, because they 
go so quickly and so few can be 
got.’ * Looks like lace-bunting, but 
the makers don’t call itso. The 
price is monstrous ; dat that’s none 
of our business.’ * Probably not a 
dozen of them are in the market 
yet; they show a certain straining 
after novelty—we're not going to 
praise them! ‘Shoes at half value 
again—at nine o'clock exactly, so 
that our own people shall not get 
them all before youl Here is an- 
other lure of the same description : 
‘Our own salespeople are apt to 
go for such bargains as this defore 
you can get out. ‘Weare not quite 
satisfied to speak of it as below 
value; but 7 will pass as a good 
example of close buying.’ * Of course, 
it is a great good fortune to us to 
come upon such a bonanza.’ And 
so forth. 

From an essay on towels, which, 
for exhaustiveness, recalls that pas- 
sage in ‘A Black Job,’ in which 
occur the lines, 
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‘Soda and pearlash, huckaback and sand, 

Brooms, brushes, palm of hand, 

And scourers in the office strong and 

clever,’ 

to a treatise on figured silk, which 
might have been written in Bed- 
ford Park, from learned paragraphs 
on paper to still more learned 
paragraphs on the architecture and 
‘build’ of babies’ perambulators, 
and from many another theme 
treated with equal comprehensive- 
ness and ézside knowledge, we turn 
aside somewhat reluctantly to make 
an end of our half-hour with this 
singular writer. He is the very 
steam-engine of puffers! Every- 
thing he takes in hand he ‘ turns 
to favour and to dusiness’ How 
the husbands within the reach of 
his seductive pen must abominate 
him! The necessity for a lady to 
shop at a store abounding in temp- 
tation could not very well be de- 
monstrated more conclusively than 
it is in the following passage : 

‘A lady having her want in 
mind in a general way will often 
find that want made much more 
definite by a look through our 
range of goods kindred to that 
want. She has need of great col- 
lections of goods to look at, as a 
means of information, of sharpen- 
ing her wit, and of maturing her 
choice; to say nothing of protec- 
tion against overcharging.’ 

Even the husband himself is 
pressed into the service of the all- 
devouring firm. It has been said 
that the way to an Englishman’s 
heart is through his stomach. To 
reach that organ in the American 
husband, and, in consequence, to 
loosen his purse-strings, the writer 
invokes the aid of the lady who 
occupies the position in the United 
States which Mr. Buckmaster does 
in this country : 

‘The “Engaged” gift at the 
Hub is said to be Miss Parloa’s 
New Cook Book and Marketing 
Guide, published at $1.50. We 
suspect that it is really one of the 











wisest gifts in the world; and, to 
help along the cause of wise buy- 
ing and good eating in Philadel- 
phia, we have sent to Boston for 
the book, and sell it at $1.10.’ 

It is quite unnecessary to say 
that he writes about the architec- 
ture of ladies’ attire with ease and 
elegance, and in a manner which 
cannot fail to find favour in the 
sight of the wearers themselves. 
A deft writer of wers de société 
would, one imagines, experience 
scant difficulty in turning these two 
paragraphs into a dainty little 
poem : 

‘The self-righting pannier skirt, 
that we told you of last week for 
the first time, is one of the best 
things for a long time. Every 
lady who needs more physical 
ease in getting about will thank 
us for it. Every lady who values 
graceful carriage will thank us for 
it. There seems to be no differ- 
ence of opinion about it. A 
pannier skirt which takes care of 
itself, and which many a lady will 
be grateful for. The pannier is 
part of the skirt. Each flounce of 
it rises with a touch, and falls in 
place again; so that it conforms 
to standing, sitting, or even lying 
postures, one after the other, with- 
out injury to the skirt, and with- 
out the thought of the wearer.’ 

He is a practical philosopher— 
that is to say, a philosopher who 
never loses sight of the main 
chance. His mission in life is to 
popularise the business of John 
Wanamaker & Co., and, to accom- 
plish his aim, every intellectual 
gift of which he is possessed, in- 
cluding the national gift of exag- 
geration, is turned to account. As 
we have implied, he is a humorist. 
Being, however, also a person of 
clear sagacity (most humorists 
are), he is quite aware that there 
is a time for everything, and that 
the time for a business man to 
jest, in print, with lucrative effect 
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comes but seldom. Yet he enjoys 
his joke. In dealing with peram- 
bulators, he observes, with the ut- 
most gravity, that the gentleman 
who manages that department for 
the firm is known to every baby in 
Philadelphia. On another day he 
remarks, ‘It is worth while marry- 
ing and having babies in order to 
see what pretty things they wear ; 
we are thinking of having a bache- 
lors’ party.’ Itis in sudden touches 
like this lasthe shines. There are 
several of them in the unique para- 
graph which follows: 

*The writer has had his eyes 
mended with a pair-of glasses. 
Ink is blacker than it was; letters 
are bigger and plainer; and the 
words spring right out of the paper. 
The world is probably better than 
most of us see it. A little ine- 
quality in the eyes upsets the bal- 
ance of things. We sell glasses to 
restore the sight. Let any reader 
who is aware of a want of sharp- 
ness in his eyes ask our spectacle- 
man to quiz him, take the measure 
of his eyes, and show what help 
there is for them. He may find 
that seeing is very different from 
what he thought.’ 

Misspelt in a wild way, and 
strengthened here and there with 
the addition of a few ‘choice 
American’ idioms, three of the 
sentences in the passage we have 
quoted might pass for extracts from 
a lecture by Josh Billings. One 
more excerpt, and we must hasten 
to bid the king of his craft adieu. 
We had marked at least a dozen 
more passages for citation; but 
those which have been introduced 
will suffice to show how different 
he is from the ablest of his class 
in this country and in America, 
and what singular merits he pos- 
sesses of his own. We part with 
him with the greatest possible 
respect—a respect which we feel 
positive the reader will share. 
Tet the ‘guide, philosopher, and 
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friend’ of Philadelphia have the 
last word : 

‘From the smallest boy also to 
the largest; the smaller the boy 
the greater the variety of cuts and 
turns, remembering every sort of 
development that a boy passes 
through in getting to the stature of 
a man, and fitting his transient 
shapes and satisfying his transient 
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and more than exacting tastes, his 
whimsical fancies that he is shortly 
to leave behind; from the round 
little man to the lank rail-splitter, 
the big- bodied, the big - bellied, 
the round-shouldered, the square- 
shouldered, the long-legged—what- 
ever size and shape men grow in 
by classes ; such also are our stocks 
of clothing ready-made.’ 
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A sunny day in August, warm and still, 

A form beneath the elm-trees known as ‘ Will,’ 
A pipe between his lips, his slippered feet 
Lazily resting on the rustic seat ; 

A book on logic, open in his hand, 

Rests unregarded ; whilst o’er sky and land 
His eyes roam idly, drinking in the charm 

Of tree and meadow, hill and distant farm. 

A brown-eyed maid recumbent on the grass 
Lifts lazy look to watch the wild birds pass ; 
Whilst overhead the ringdove’s soft refrain 
Lulls into perfect rest the drowsy brain. 

O richly-scented summer, season of idle days, 
When restless city toilers are free to lounge and laze! 


Il. 


The rush and run of London, where, each hour, 
Business and pleasure clash and try their power ; 
The deafening din of classic Fleet-street’s roar, 
Cabs, carts, and carriages through London’s core 
Rolling unceasingly. A cold gray sky, 

That close upon the housetops seems to lie, 
Wrapping in gloomy mantle all our hopes, 

Aims, aspirations ; leaving only mopes. 

A dingy office, where a fretted man 

Turns from his proofs in fevered haste to scan 


The clock’s determined face. 


‘I shall be late,’ 


He mutters, ‘and I fear she will not wait.’ 
O dark and gloomy city, where men’s worst passions rage ! 
Where toil and care go hand in hand from youth to weary age! 


ELLEN CRUMP. 
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* RETURN in half an hour.’ 

Such was the intimation scrib- 
bled on the back of a used enve- 
lope, and pinned every morning 
about eleven o’clock on the win- 
dow-sash of the door marked ‘ Pri- 
vate,’ at No. 1 Sessions-court, Chan- 
cery-lane. The chambers had been 
very recently let to Mr. John Mer- 
ryton, and consisted of that gentle- 
man’s consulting-room (the apart- 
ment labelled ‘ Private’) ; an office 
adjoining, with the word ‘ Clerks’ 
painted in black letters on the 
ground glass of the upper part of 
the door ; and a little snuggery on 
the same floor, where Jack, when 
the duties of the day were over, 
was accustomed, as he explained 
to the most familiar of his clientele, 
to turn in to roost. Jack was the 
eldest son of John Merryton, Esq., 
the celebrated attorney-at-law of 
Summons Inn-square. Everybody 
who got into a scrape was ac- 
quainted with Mr. M. ; and every- 
body who wanted to get somebody 
else into a scrape had a corre- 
sponding knowledge of that gentle- 
man. Ifa man had a thousand or 
two he wished to put out at a high 
rate of interest, straightway he 
hailed a hansom and drove to 
Summons Inn-square. If another 
man had an execution in his house 
for rent, and required a twenty- 
pound note to get rid of the man 
in possession—a more usual occur- 
rence than the former—he was off 
like a shot to the legal crucible, 
and rarely came away without the 
necessary tissue. Mr. Merryton’s 
office was also the daily resort of 
speculative builders, a class who 


regard every vacant plot of land as 
a slaughter-house, and are for ever 

ining to cover it with carcasses, 
into which they have not the neces- 
sary means to introduce an abdo- 
men; of seedy military officers and 
younger sons of the nobility of 
sporting proclivities ; ‘ swells’ who 
are persistently blind to the advan- 
tages held out to them in newspaper 
advertisements by City wine-mer- 
chants, and cannot, for the lives of 
them, discover the El Dorado 
pointed out by travelling for ‘ the 
firm’ with samples of cheap sher- 
ries and vin ordinaire. Ue was 
trustee as well for several young 
fellows who had been bequeathed 
handsome independence by money- 
grubbing fathers or pecunious 
maiden aunts, and, thus brought 
up in idleness and extravagance, 
spent their nights in dissipation 
and riot, and repaired to his office 
about ten o’clock regularly three 
times a week, in a state of stupe- 
faction from the overnight’s de- 
bauch, to await his arrival and 
extract from his trusteeship a fresh 
supply of ‘sugar.’ Gentlemen 
whose wives, somehow or other, 
had lost in their eyes the attractions 
of their youth, and, as a natural 
sequitur, raised in their minds 
the phantom of incompatibility of 
temper, sought his advice with a 
view to separation. Ladies who 
had mistaken duty for affection, 
or avarice for love, and united 
themselves, in the bloom of wo- 
manhood, to patriarchal partners, 
looked him up in a similar hope 
that his ingenuity might suggest 
some mode of escape from the 
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matrimonial network. Then there 
were spendthrift young clients al- 
ways imploring his assistance to 
worry the ‘old governor’ out of 
an extra allowance, and close-fisted 
old ones for ever bothering him to 
convince the said spendthrift sons 
that they were going to the dogs 
headlong through their children’s 
reckless expenditure. In addition 
to all these may be summarised as 
clients—disastrous bankrupts and 
prosperous compounders; poor 
debtors unable to payrichcreditors, 
and rich creditors unwilling to be 
half-paid by poor debtors ; libelled 
plaintiffs desirous of washing the 
stain from their characters in the 
public eye by good substantial 
damages, and libellous defendants 
who, sooner than not have exposed 
the ‘ dastardly wretch’ in the daily 
prints, would have consented to 
the forfeiture of three-fourths of 
their income, and packed off their 
only child to a charity school in- 
stead of to Eton or Harrow. No 
wonder that, with so varied and 
extensive a practice, where all 
classes of society were brought 
hourly under his eye, Mr. Merry- 
ton’s quick perception and keen 
grasp of character made him a 
most desirable adviser, and ren- 
dered his services in universal re- 
quest. But it was not alone in his 
professional capacity that the solici- 
tor was so general a favourite. His 
powers as a conversationalist, pre- 
eminence as a wit, and readiness 
of repartee, were never at fault, 
whilst amiability of temper and 
suavity of manner were always pre- 
sent in his hours of relaxation, un- 
encumbered with that studied 
politeness that shows but as 
veneer when the sociabilities of 
the dinner-hour unveil the true 
characters of the guests. It was a 
rare privilege to know Mr. Merry- 
ton as a friend, and be favoured 
with the entrée to his neat little 
house in the suburbs ; to be per- 


mitted to share the box-seat of his 
mail phaeton in a thirty miles drive, 
out and home, behind a pair of 
handsome mottled - brown ‘tits,’ 
which he handled with the skill of 
a professional whip, through the 
beautiful Surrey lanes, when the 
hedges were wreathed in emerald 
green, and early spring wild-flowers 
scented the air ; and then to return 
to the hospitality of his table, and 
pass an evening of unalloyed plea- 
sure with his kind-hearted wife and 
accomplished daughter, with the 
occasional addenda of one or two 
intimate and kindred friends. 
Merryton had the rare gift of 
adapting his conversation to the 
tastes and capabilities of his com- 
pany, and could discourse with 
almost equal facility on every topic 
introduced. Politics, literature, 
art, divinity, the turf, or the drama, 
were alike ready to his tongue, and 
the mischief-loving Momus would 
not unfrequently advocate a policy 
in direct opposition to his own 
views, for the sake of giving pi- 
quancy to the discussion, and draw- 
ing out his adversary’s powers of 
debate. Thus with him the late 
Earl of Beaconsfield, or the Right 
Hon. Mr. Gladstone, was alternate 
favourite, according to the bias of 
his opponent ; Thackeray, or the 
author of a sensational serial story 
in a Sunday newspaper, the novel- 


- ist of future history ; Landseer, or 


the unknown limner of ‘ A favour- 
ite Cat,’ size twelve inches by eight, 
and hung near the ceiling in the 
darkest room of the year before 
last exhibition, the animal-painter 
of posterity ; Spurgeon an ortho- 
dox divine, or a brainless tub- 
thumper; the defunct Admiral 
Rous merely a Turf charlatan, 
and the ‘tip’ of the sporting pro- 
phet in the Bird o Freedom the 
only secure road to unheard-of in- 
dependence ; whilst, if the conver- 
sation happened to take a turn in 
the direction of the drama, so large 
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the arena for contention, and so 
numerous the idols to be set up, 
that, when in a_ controversial 
mood, I'd defy you to mention a 
tragedian to whom Mr. Merryton 
had not seen a superior in a booth, 
or recall the stage sobriguet of a 
merry-andrew capable of singing 
‘Hot Codlins’ since the days of 
Joey Grimaldi. But withal in 
such arguments our solicitor deli- 
vered his veto with such good- 
humour, albeit with so much earn- 
estness and force, that, though you 
felt you were being chaffed, your 
anger was never excited, and you 
laughed off the opposition, ridicu- 
lous as you knew it to be, rather 
than attempt to combat its absurd- 
ity, and thus forfeit the fun of the 
dispute. As spots are to be dis- 
covered in the sun, so of course 
there were pregnable points in Mr. 
Merryton’s character occasionally 
open to a sly dig; but, like the 
majority of clever satirists, he was 
no cynic, could take and give with 
equal gusto, and the true humanity 
of a generous nature underlied the 
severity of his bitterest satire. 
Young Jack Merryton had been 
sent to a seaside boarding-school 
at an early age ; and there his mind 
expanded quickly, and grew healthy 
in tone as his stature in inches. 
His capacity to receive instruction 
was considerable ; he was quick to 
learn, easy to teach, and ready to 
retain ; and with no greater plea- 
sure did he inscribe, on the very 
best cream-laid letter-paper, dating 
from the marine Alma Mater, the 
half yearly epistle to his ‘dear 
parents,’ informing them that he 
hoped to have the pleasure of ar- 
riving home on the 16th inst. in 
charge of the Doctor and Mrs. 
Nutt, and that they would find him 
considerably advanced in his gene- 
tgl studies since the last ‘half,’ 
than did those dear parents look 
forward to their darling’s arrival at 
the railway-station on the day men- 
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tioned, whither they had proceeded 
shortly after the breakfast-hour, in 
pleasurable anxiety, to await his 
coming. Father and son, if not 
exactly alike in disposition, had 
many characteristics in common. 
Both were fond of vigorous healthy 
exercise, of manly sports, and 
robust out-of-door amusements ; life 
and fun were the bent of the minds 
of both; and the lively sallies of 
the elder Mr. Merryton on pass- 
ing objects, his terse and pithy 
epitomes of men and manners, 
and wonderful ability in summar- 
ising, in a single sentence, the 
inconsistency or absurdity of any 
particular event, and 


‘To shoot the passing folly as it flies,’ 


won the admiration of the boy, 
and fanned in him the love and 
spirit of imitation. And what 
more grateful to a parent than the 
appreciation of his child! There 
is a charm in its simple sincerity 
no flattery from any other source 
can give—not even the approving 
verdict of an admiring world. 

Time flew on, and the son be- 
came the father’s idol and the 
goal of his fondest hopes, the asso- 
ciate of his leisure hours and the 
constant object of his watchful 
care. He noted with true parental 
pride the sure and steady develop- 
ment of an intellect far removed 
from the common, and looked for- 
ward to the day when ‘ Messrs. 
J. Merryton & Son, Solicitors,’ 
should be emblazoned on the en- 
trance-door of No. 1 Summons 
Inn-square; and the weight of 
duty and anxiety his extensive 
practice involved should be les- 
sened by one so dear to him, and 
to whose ability and judgment, 
under his supervision, he could 
confidently confide the interests of 
cliet.ts. 

Jack had now left boarding- 
school, rich in such acquirements 
as the majority of these establish- 
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ments afford—that is to say, he 
had mastered just so much of the 
syllabus of instruction at Marine 
Mansion — lithographed on the 
back of Dr. Nutt’s Christmas 
account, with an elaborate repre- 
sentation of the house and play- 
ground—as would enable him to 
answer, with ready accuracy, a 
question or two in each of its nu- 
merous branches. In English 
history he could name the year of 
Great Britain’s invasion by the 
Romans without the least hesita- 
tion, and point out, right off the 
reel, the exact situation of the 
Royal Oak, where the unfortunate 
Charles I. played at ‘bo-peep’ 
with his pursuers, after the disas- 
trous battle of Worcester. In the 
chronicles of Ancient Rome he 
had the story of Romulus and 
Remus at his fingers’ ends, knew 
the meaning of S.P.Q.R., could 
tell you all about the war with the 
Macedonians, and the death of old 
togaed Julius Cesar in the Italian 
House of Commons. His geogra- 
phical knowledge extended com- 
pletely over England and Wales ; 
the number of counties, population 
in 1815, at the termination of the 
Peninsular War, climate, govern- 
ment, and the names of the prin- 
cipal hills in Cumberland and the 
surrounding neighbourhood. He 
knew Calais to be exactly twenty- 
one miles from the English coast ; 
that Paris—celebrated for fashions 
and revolutions—was the capital 
city of da delle France ; that Spain 
was situated between thirty-six and 
forty-four degrees of north latitude ; 
and that Italy was shaped like a 
Wellington boot. As to classics, 
he was just commencing the third 
page of the Greek Dedectus, and 
could construe the Latin inscription 
in St. Paul's Cathedral to the me- 
mory of Sir Christopher Wren by 
only a single reference to the dic- 
tionary of that language. He had 
read Chaucer and Dr. Watts 
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among the poets of his own coun- 
try; could recite ‘Now stood 
Eliza on the wood-crowned height,’ 
and Hamlet’s soliloquy on death, 
and was sufficiently versed in prac- 
tical geometry to give you cor- 
rectly the superficies of a water-butt 
with a two-foot rule. In a word, 
there was no item of modern edu- 
cation in the Doctor’s curriculum 
of study (this was his stereotyped 
term to all his pupils’ parents) of 
which Jack Merryton had not a 
smattering ; and most especially 
was he strong on subjects that 
could not, by any possibility, be of 
the slightest service to him in the 
professional after life he looked 
forward to. And this is a type of 
all-round education in very many 
boarding-schools of the present 
day. <A boy carries home, at the 
midsummer holidays, a_ richly- 
bound volume of the Arabian 
Nights, as a reward for his profi- 
ciency in mathematics, who could 
not, for the life of him, arrive at 
the value of an odd-ounce leg of 
mutton at elevenpence-halfpenny 
per pound. 

Jack’s father, when they drove 
out together after office-hours on 
asummer’s evening, or made oc- 
casional holiday for a day’s roach- 
fishing up the Thames, would give 
the conversation a practically in- 
structive bias by narrating, in a 
ludicrous and playful manner, some 
incident of his professional expe- 
rience, whence a moral could be 
deduced or knowledge imparted. 
These tales, he knew, would fix 
themselves in his son’s memory, 
and prove more serviceable to him 
in after life than the cargo of 
mechanical lore he had stored in 
his brain under the schoolmaster 
from whom he had lately separated. 

Mr. Merryton was, to a certain 
extent, a selfmade man, and the 
kind of education Dr. Nutt had 
imparted to his son he had him- 
self received, a quarter of a century 
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ago, from the pedagogue of that 
era ; but his present extensive and 
practical knowledge was due mostly 
to close application long after he 
had turned his back on the school- 
room, and to a keen observation 
and minute analysis of men and 
subjects, the contact of his every- 
day life. But he felt there was a 
something the generality of youth 
lacked—an attribute not acquirable 
at school ; a quality that could not 
be imparted at home; an accom- 
plishment not to be picked up 
theoretically; and yet, without 
which, unless, as in his own case, 
the deficiency was supplied by ex- 
ceptional natural gifts, young fel- 
lows, say from seventeen to twenty 
years of age, were little more than 
hobbledehoys, social nuisances, 
too young for admission into the 
smoking - room when facetious 
stories were afloat, and too old to 
be sent to bed with the children 
when the festivities of the evening 
were at their zenith. He remem- 
bered his own youthful struggles 
to override this barrier to enjoy- 
ment, and hunted about his brain 
to determine what this palpable 
want, this desirable fe ne sais guoi, 
really could be. ‘I remember dis- 
tinctly,’ he would commune with 
himself, ‘how frequently, as a lad, 
I experienced this deficiency. I 
never seemed able to move about 
with the graceful ease of Mr. 
Comely, nor bow, upon entering 
a room, with the elegance of that 
dumpty Miss Le Beau.’ Suddenly 
it occurred to him that both these 
individuals had received the ad- 
vantage of Continental polish. 
The gentleman had absconded to 
Havre to escape the consequences 
ofa youthful indiscretion, and the 
lady had resided three-quarters of 
a year in a seminary at Boulogne- 
sur-Mer to enable her to impart, 
as Mademoiselle Le Beau (dipio- 
mée), the correct Parisian accent of 
the Gallic tongue to her benighted 
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countrywomen on the other side of 
the Channel. But, in the glow of 
his discovery, our solicitor merged 
cause in effect, and refused to 
descend to particulars; for the 
French polish will-o’-the-wisp had 
taken serious possession of his 
mind, and he fancied he had 
alighted on the philosopher’s stone. 
He persuaded himself into the 
belief, as many another good man 
has done, that France alone con- 
tained the quarry where this pre- 
cious jewel was to be dug up; and 
that it was only necessary to install 
yourself in its capital for a few 
months to acquire the most dis- 
tingué manners, the essence of 
politesse, the passport to and the 
relish for the amenities of society, 
and, indeed, every resistless fasci- 
nation, grace, and ornament that it 
is possible for the civilised world 
to bestow. Yes, he had hit upon 
the secret at last, and to Paris, for 
ayear at least, young Jack Merry- 
ton was to go. 

Shortly after arriving at this de- 
cision, father and son proceeded 
to the French metropolis. There 
is nothing, nowadays, to describe 
in a journey to Paris ; the romance 
of such Continental travel is gone. 
Gone the heavy lumbering dii- 
gence, with its incessant tinkling 
bells, its swearing postillion, its 
primitive rope-harness, its uncom- 
fortable coupé, the bumping of its 
wheels, and the blast of the tinny 
horn of its sooty-muzzled conduc- 
tor. The frois sous @eau de vie 
at each re/ais; the eternal Jour- 
boire of the cocher, compared to 
whose thirst Tantalus was never 
even dry ; the countless mendicants 
on the road ; the troops of gamins 
in each village you pass through ; 
and the Babel of tongues that 
salute and din your ears on arriv- 
ing at your destination, where 
porters, waiters, commissionaires, 
and an army of touts contend for 
your patronage, and expatiate, in 
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unintelligible lingoes, on the merits 
of their rival establishments, are 
all recollections of a bygone age, 
and of no more interest to the 
modern reader than the Christian 
name of King Pippin, or the pedi- 
gree—on the mother’s side—of 
Professor Pepper's ghost. 
Monsieur Montgolfitre was the 
scholastic propriétaire of a grand 
établissement, situated in the most 
aristocratic quarter of the city of 
Paris, and it was to his furbishing 
academy the travellers wended 
their way on arrival. Mr. Merry- 
ton bore a letter of introduction to 
the Continental Apollo, furnished 
him by an educational agent in 
London, and in presenting himself 
and son, on the Frenchman’s en- 
trance to the room, made his very 
best bow in his very politest man- 
ner; it was returned with a polish 
that almost made him blush for 
shame and bite his tongue with 
envy. Matters were soon ar- 
ranged. Monsieur assured the 
father of attention most devoted, 
morally and tuitionary, to his sacred 
charge, and the solidarité of his 
conscience, in all matters of trust, 
as une personne de confiance ; and the 
negotiators parted after a light re- 
past and an affectionate leave-tak- 
ing, the schoolmaster rejoicing in 
the perspective addition of 2500 
francs to his yearly income, and the 
solicitor congratulating himself on 
his great good fortune in having 
placed his offspring in an atelier 
where, after a few turns on the 
French lathe, he could not fail to 
come out as smooth as a sealskin. 
Conceive a youth, nineteen years 
of age, of ardent temperament and 
not over-studious habits, left alone 
in a foreign country to acquire a 
foreign language. Remember him 
at home, as the constant com- 
panion of a parent who, if a man 
in years, is a boy in disposition, 
‘when untrammelled with the cares 
of his profession, and enjoying an 
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outing with his son. Recall the 
pleasure each took in the society 
of the other, the roars of laughter 
with which the ready jest was re- 
ceived, and the heart-enjoyment 
of the diverting story, treasured 
from that moment with a miser’s 
care in the memory of the loving 
youth. They had been insepar- 
able in their leisure hours, had that 
father and son; and young Jack’s 
greatest delight was to be ever at 
his parent’s side. 

Time, however it may leave our 
better feelings unscathed, plays sad 
havoc with our dispositions ; and 
pursuits that entranced us under 
certain conditions somehow lose 
their seductive influence when de- 
prived of the presence of those 
whose society gave them their 
greatest charm. Young Jack 
Merryton was, in the practical in- 
terpretation of the word, alone. 

The hours of study seemed long, 
inordinately monotonous, and drag- 
ged heavily through the day ; while 
the boisterous fun of the play- 
ground was tohim more change of 
scene than recreation, for there no 
one understood him, and no one 
could make himself understood. 
The jest, spoken in the idiom of a 
foreign tongue, fell dull and point- 
less on his ear, though all the 
French boys yelled at it, and even 
the reproving usher could scarcely 
repress a grisly smile. 

After a few weeks Jack wrote 
home to his parents a long and 
interesting epistle, assuring them 
of his health, his studious pursuits, 
and the unremitting kindness of 
Monsieur and Madame Montgol- 
fitre ; it also informed them of the 
existence of horse-races at the Bois 
de Boulogne, and the production 
of a new and original oféra comigue 
on Monday next. 

‘He must feel terribly lonely, 
John,’ sighed Mrs. M. to her 
better half, as she folded up her 
son’s letter and placed it in her 
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bosom ; ‘hadn’t you better send 
him a little more pocket-money ” 

Mr. Merryton knew no stint in 
his liberality, and the young fellow’s 
wishes were generously met. 

As Jack’s acquaintance with the 
French language improved, and 
fresh remittances periodically ar- 
rived, his society and his purse 
were alike courted by his fellow- 
students. Many of the gentlemen 
found out what an exceedingly 
companionable Englishman he was, 
and almost forgave his nationality 
in their ardour for his portemon- 
naie; and one young crapaud 
especially—a stiff-bearded, bristle- 
headed little scapegrace of twenty- 
three, who was studying for some- 
thing or other—volunteered his 
services as ‘guide, philosopher, and 
friend’ to the coudisse of Parisian 
fast life. They visited the Ma- 
bille and Bullier’s in the summer 
months, figured occasionally at 
Bongival’s in the Bal des Cano- 
tiers, and have been known to par- 
take of a late supper together, at 
Jack’s expense, at the Café Améri- 
caine, on the Boulevard des Italiens. 
Jack’s French made rapid advance- 
ment, but it was hardly the letter 
of the law Mr. Merryton senior so 
fondly anticipated he would utilise 
in the days to come, when his office 
brass door-plate should read, 
‘Merryton & Son,’ and the latter 
draw out briefs for French counsel 
in their own language, in the cele- 
brated divorce case of Cochon z. 
Cocu. 

The year of probation ended, 
Jack Merryton returned to London 
and the parental roof. There were 
great rejoicings, as a matter of 
course, at the addition to the family 
circle of such a Parisian Adonis. 
His father regarded him with ad- 
miration—he had grown so tall, 
and cast off the bashfulness and 
mauvaise honte of his youth; his 
mother could not take her eyes off 
him all day, he was so handsome, 
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dressed so beautifully, and looked 
such a thorough gentleman. His 
sister was, to the full, as proud of 
him as of her lover, whose place 
he supplied, as her chaperon, to 
and from church on Sunday morn- 
ings (the admirer not commencing 
his devoirs so early); whilst his 
young brother, who was at home 
for the vacation when Jack arrived 
from the Continent, could hardly 
contain himself for envy, and pined 
for the time when he should reach 
the favoured age, and be sent over 
to France to be burnished up in a 
similar manner, and return home a 
full-grown man, in patent-leather 
boots with toes as sharp as a pencil, 
and garnished with a pair of drab- 
coloured gaiters, not to mention 
an unnaturally glossy hat, turned 
up at the sides with a curl like a 
fish-hook, and flourishing, ferule 
upwards, a dapper silver-headed 
cane, wherewith to hail the han- 
som cab he should select to ride 
in to the office. 

Jack was now articled to his 
father, and set to work to study his 
profession and fit himself to pass 
the preliminary examination ; but 
the year of absence abroad had 
effected an undreamt-of change in 
him. While away, his father’s 
bountiful remittances had enabled 
him to enter freely into a round of 
amusements, and thus, impercep- 
tibly, weaned his mind from all 
study not included in the school 
course, so that, when called upon 
to pore all day over the dry musty 
literature of the law, it is little to be 
wondered at if he did not cotton to 
the task willingly, nor attack it 
with the necessary determination. 
Since his return home he had 
formed some new acquaintance to 
replace the early friends of Dr. 
Nutt’s establishment, now en- 
tered on the busy duties of life, and 
scattered he knew not whither ; and 
one or two of these recent acquisi- 
tions devoted their leisure hours 
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and surplus cash to private the- 
atrical entertainments. Now, Jack 
Merryton was possessed of a hand- 
some expressive countenance, and 
boasted a good figure; he was, 
besides, endowed with a clear and 
distinct utterance, a natural win- 
ning grace, and an easy gentle- 
manly carriage ; and these combi- 
nations, all his friends assured him, 
could not fail to obtain an excep- 
tional recognition when displayed 
on the amateur stage. He had 
also taken to his heart and con- 
fidence one Edward Lounge, a 
young man somewhat older than 
himself, and engaged in a mercan- 
tile firm whose business was mostly 
concluded about the middle of the 
day. To meet one or other of 
these companions, and discuss for 
an hour the programme for the 
evening, Jack would escape from 
his father’s office under some pre- 
text, and wander up and down 
Holborn or the Strand in earnest 
converse, anxiously expectant of 
the hour of departure from Sum- 
mons Inn-square, and entirely ob- 
livious of the sterling object of his 
life. He would stray, perhaps, to the 
theatrical publisher’s, and invest a 
little silver in Cumberland’s edition 
of the drama suggested for repre- 
sentation, over whose pages hours 
were afterwards daily expended in 
acquiring the words of his part, 
and perfecting himself in the story 
and incidents. His success, on the 
occasion of his début as a military 
fop in a modern comedy, was uni- 
versally admitted to be prodigious, 
and briskly fanned the flame for 
amore ambitious attempt at the 
coming performance of the Thes- 
pian Club, of which he was now 
enrolled a member. The second 
effort was allowed, on all hands, to 
have far surpassed the former. A 
third and a fourth appearance 
gained him still greater ease, con- 
fidence, and approval ; till, in a very 
short time, Jack was accepted by 
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his brother amateurs as the leading 
comedian of the company, and in- 
vested, by general consent, with 
the dignity and responsibility of 
stage and acting manager. Such 
distinguished preferment, of neces- 
sity, entailed deep devotion to the 
interests of the club, and made 
corresponding inroads on his legi- 
timate studies. The daily hour's 
absence from the office increased 
to two or more on the eve of a 
performance, when the costumier 
had to be visited, and the dresses 
for his several characters looked 
out and tried on ; then he must run 
down to the Gaiety in the afternoon, 
and give instructions to the ferru- 
guier about the wigs, that function- 
ary being visible at the stage-door 
of the establishment about three 
o'clock, after he had powdered and 
frizzled the heads of the actors 
engaged in the matinée. ‘The fol- 
lowing morning the ‘ proof’ of the 
play-bill arrived from the printer, 
in an envelope professionally stamp- 
ed with the inky finger-marks of 
the ‘devil’ messenger, addressed 
to J. Merryton junr., Esq., with a 
deep score under the junior, and a 
cabalistic roundhand ‘ Private’ in- 
scribed immediately over the seal. 

‘The “ devil” needn’t wait; he 
would correct the “proof,” and 
bring it round himself later on in 
the day.’ 

All these goings on did not es- 
cape the eagle glance of Mr. Merry- 
ton, whose heart would often sad- 
den when he heard the outer office- 
door close, and caught a glimpse 
of his son’s coat-tails hastily turn- 
ing round the corner that led out 
of the square. He had serious re- 
flections at times whether the levity, 
which he feared was fast becoming 
chronic, had not been generated 
by his Continental residence, and 
an absence of his own and his 
wife’s supervision and society. 
Rarely was any of the language, on 
whose acquirement he had set such 
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value, heard to issue from the lips 
of Master Jack. His father had 
fondly pictured him, on his return 
from Paris, as a sedate tutor to his 
sister, instructing her in the collo- 
quialism and idiom of the Gallic 
tongue over a hand at cribbage or 
a game at ‘double dummy,’ or 
engaged, at least every alternate 
evening, in the resolute perusal of 
some French manual, so as to keep 
up, improve, and utilise the accom- 
plishment he had gained. But, 
alas ! there was nothing of the sort. 
True, he aired his Parisian know- 
ledge by denouncing the family 
cook as only a pauvre chef, when 
the haunch of mutton happened to 
be scorched, or the capon slightly 
overboiled; he made a sibilant 
sound (perfectly @ /a Frangaise) 
whenever he wished to attract the 
attention of a servant; and if— 
which, to do him j istice, was rarely 
the case—he took occasion to ven- 
tilate his wrath in emphasised af- 
firmation, he could roll out the 
*sac-r-r-r-ré’ with a purity of ac- 
cent that no native of the polite 
capital could possibly detect as 
alien. But au reste, he was as 
dumb as an oyster; to speak any 
other tongue than his native one, 
in ordinary conversation, was a 
boreand distasteful; and practically 
the twelvemonths’ foreign exile had 
been complete waste, both of time 
and money, and of no more real 
advantage than if he had acquired 
so much Chaldee, or distinguished 
himself as Senior Wrangler at a 
college in Timbuctoo. 

The time was now fast drawing 
near when Jack must go up for his 
preliminary examination, and it 
was in vain he attempted to con- 
ceal from himself his remote chance 
of success, unless he could make 
up his mind at once to cast aside 
his amusements, and resolutely 
stick to his studies during the few 
weeks remaining for preparation, 
It was hard to be obliged to throw 





up a character in the forthcoming 
performance of the Thespian Club, 
that he felt confident would suit 
him to a /, and to the personation 
of which on the boards of a public 
stage he had been looking forward 
with delight for the last three 
months. He was weighing in his 
mind whether he could possibly 
perfect himself in the words of 
Count Schlumbourg in a week ; it 
was a very long part, eight ‘lengths’ 
at least, but, then, he was a quick 
study, and felt certain he could 
master it in the time, if he kept 
grinding furiously at it four or five 
hours a day; ‘hen, when this was 
done, he would throw aside the 
play-book till the morning of re- 
hearsal, and employ the remaining 
seventeen days prior to his appear- 
ance before the examiners in 
cramming his memory with satis- 
factory solutions to the several 
hundred legal problems they would 
propound to him. A rough pen- 
and-ink sketch of the gaudy cos- 
tume he intended to sport as the 
German nobleman lay before him, 
and he was cogitating how nearly 
to his ideal of that autocrat’s er- 
mine the resources of Mr. Isaacs’ 
wardrobe would enable him to 
go, when the office-door suddenly 
opened, and Mr. Merryton stood 
by his side. 

That gentleman’s keen glance 
had recognised the Count’s por- 
trait, and instantly connected it 
with the play-book on the table. 
Kindly and sadly, though with 
firmness, did the father point out 
to his downcast son the position 
he was forced into by long and 
persistent neglect, urging him affec- 
tionately not to imperil his future 
prospects for a transient gratifica- 
tion; he reminded him how many 
a young man, not possessed of 
half his natural gifts, had passed 
with decent credit by mere force 
of application, and dwelt forcibly 
on the disgrace of failure and sacri- 
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fice of self-respect, while exposing 
himself to the ridicule of the office- 
clerks and the banter of his own 
acquaintance. Jack Merryton’s 
was a sensitive nature; he was 
dearly fond of his father, and the 
appeal to his feelings and good 
sense awakened hirn to his situa- 
tion. He knew that, if he set 
earnestly to work, his ability could 
conquer the task. The next morn- 
ing, when Mr. Edward Lounge 
looked in at the office for the usual 
confab, he was met at the door by 
a junior clerk, who politely informed 
him that ‘ Mr. John’ was closeted 
with a gentleman on special busi- 
ness, and regretted he should not 
be at leisure for the remainder of 
the day. Jack religiously kept his 
resolve for the seventeen days ; 
his capacity for quick attainment 
and retention of what he learned 
he transferred from Thalia to 
Blackstone, and passed his first ex- 
amination satisfactorily and honour- 
ably. But the old leaven returned 
after a short time had elapsed and 
the congratulations of his friends 
were over, and, to add to its pres- 
sure, this time it came handicapped 
with no less an incubus than the 
God of Love. Yes, Cupid ap- 
peared on the scene, with all the 
fascination of his wings and his 
nudity, and with all the power of 
his bow and quiver full of arrows. 
Jack Merryton had been pierced 
to the heart. Every young fellow 
is at about his age. Love is a 
universal epidemic, as indigenous 
to mankind as smallpox or the 
measles ; and no vaccination in the 
way of advice proves an antidote. 
Miss Adéle was a very interesting 
young lady, with beautiful blue 
eyes, lovely golden tresses, and a 
figure that Titian, had she flourished 
in his era, might have selected as 
a model for his world-famed Venus. 
She had been a witness on several 
occasions of Jack’s dramatic efforts, 
always with pleasure and approval ; 
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but when habited as the Merry 
Monarch at his last theatrical dis- 
play, the combined attractions of 
his calves, in pink silk hose, and 
his brilliant dark eyes, shining with 
even more than their wonted lustre 
under the wavy flaxen wig of the 
period, pointed the love-shaft so 
keenly that she then and there 
surrendered to the attack, and 
wrote ‘exit’ in indelible ink on 
her poor fluttering little heart. 
They plighted troth to each other 
in vows that would have furrowed 
the cheeks of old Jove with laugh- 
ter, and drew a very interesting 
sketch of their future married life, 
in which deep endless devotion 
(affection, in point of fact, clinging 
to its idol till ivy r6und the brave 
old oak was a packthread in com- 
parison as to strength) formed the 
basis of the contract, and left the 
petty details of ways and means 
entirely out of the question. 

Mr. Merryton saw that such 


‘a union could not be seriously 


thought of, and flattered himself a 
few weeks would rub off the down 
from the butterfly’s wings, and ex- 
pose the grub to his son; but, find- 
ing the ‘ fluff’ more tenacious than 
he had counted on, he seriously 
lectured the would-be Benedict on 
his folly, and told him, in good set 
terms, it was impossible such an 
alliance could ever meet with his 
sanction. In this dilemma poor 
Jack flew to his mother—the never- 
failing hospital for young fellows 
in distress. There he knew he 
should find sympathy, compassion, 
and loving words. He at once 
made a pillow of her breast, and 
poured his pitiable tale into her 
ear. The lady received the con- 
fession—with which she had been 
acquainted for the last three months 
—with soothing compassion, a 
shower of affectionate kisses, and 
a promise to use her influence with 
the master of the house. ‘ Poor 
Jack ! she soliloquised, as soon as 
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he had left the room, ‘if Adele 
can really make him happy, what 
possible difference can it make to 
me or his father ?” 

The composition of love-letters 
to his charmer twice a day, to be 
taken, like doctors’ potions, night 
and morning; the study of new 
characters for coming perform- 
ances; and the forenoon inter- 
views with Mr. Edward Lounge, 
whose visits to the office were now 
renewed daily, not only swallowed 
up the larger part of his time, but 
brought back the old apathy and 
indolence, so that success, on his 
second interview with the ex- 
aminers, he felt to be as critical as 
before. There was nothing for it 
but to buckle to or be plucked. 
His self-respect recoiled at the 
prospect of failure, and his natural 
pride nerved him to renewed 
exertion. His father’s heart was 
bent upon his passing ; and besides, 
how deep would be Adéle’s affiic- 
tion if the legal tribunal sent him 
back! No, he wou/d pass. Fora 
whole fortnight Count Schlum- 
bourg and Co. were neglected. Mr. 
John was not at home to Mr. 
Lounge; and Adeéle, and Adéle 
only, shared with Sir William Black- 
stone his time and absolute atten- 
tion. 

His energy and resolution met 
a fitting reward; he passed tri- 
umphantly. His father rewarded 
him with a ten-pound note, and a 
guinea to attach to his watch-chain, 
accompanying the gift with a hand- 
shake resembling the squeeze of a 
vice ; whilst the enraptured Mrs. 
Merryton wept tears of joy and 
congratulation till she was obliged 
to ring the bell for the face-pow- 
der, and prophesied for her darling 
boy a very near approach to the 
Woolsack. 

One more examination—only 
one—and then Jack Merryton 
would be entitled to admission, 
and have his name figure in the 
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Law List as one of the solicitors 
of the Supreme Court of Judica- 
ture. The mere idea seemed to 
impress him that his bootmaker 
had somehow miraculously added 
at least an extra inch to his heei. 

Mr. Merryton was naturally, 
perhaps even wznaturally, anxious 
as to the result ; for at times his 
instinctive gaiety forsook him, and 
he appeared thoughtful and pen- 
sive, and occasionally even moody. 
When he returned home to dinner 
he was indifferent as to the fare, 
drank his hock or claret in com- 
parative silence, forgot his usual 
inquiry as to the sweets, and did 
not cause his wife and daughter 
to nearly choke themselves with 
the ordinary sparkle of his jest. 
Mrs. M., on the other hand, was 
on the tiptoe of high-jinks, and — 
regarded her son’s ultimate non- 
success as impossible as an earth- 
quake in an air-balloon. 

Once more in Jack’s daily habits 
was the struggle renewed between 
the stage and Westminster Hall ; 
the German Count fought hand to 
hand with Hadliday’s Digest for 
supremacy, and the young man’s 
resolution had a rough time of it 
every morning about twelve, in 
connection with the visits to the 
office of Mr. Edward Lounge; but 
his own ambition, the delight his 
victory would afford his parents, 
and the importance he should 
assume with his new-blown hon- 
ours in the eyes of the bewitching 
Adele, acted as spurs to the legal 
Bucephalus, and sent him along at 
a hand-gallop to the winning-post 
of the final ‘ exam.’ 

Behold Jack Merryton, now 
‘just admitted,’ and only awaiting 
‘chambers’ and the furniture his 
father had promised to provide him 
with if he succeeded, to enable 
him legally to advise a Lothario 
of threescore as defendant in a 
‘breach of promise’ case, and ex- 
tract six- and - eightpence towards 
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house expenses, as a honorarium 
for his experience. 

Mrs. Merryton was of course 
delighted at her son’s instalment in 
No. 1 Sessions-court, Chancery- 
lane. It relieved her of a load of 
anxiety ; for as Jack, when living at 
home, assured her it was impera- 
tive he should pass every evening 
with Adéle, and ¢4at duty necessi- 
tated his pursuing his studies till 
an early hour of the following day, 
she had been obliged to assuage 
his labours with the use of a latch- 
key, unknown to her husband, and 
hazard the hubbubboo she knew 
would result, should the secret, by 
any mischance, ooze out. She 
visited the new chambers every 
morning for the first week, some- 
times before the young gentleman 
was out of his bed, to arrange the 
office furniture, and see the mantel- 
shelf and fireplace did not appear 
naked. The former she adorned 
with a brand-new eight-day clock, 
the savings of her pin-money for 
many a month, and the latter she 
decorated with a quantity of colour- 
ed shavings, and a fantastically cut 
tissue-paper ornament. Nor did 
the bedroom, you may be sure, 
escape the maternal solicitude. 
The half-tester bedstead was be- 
decked with the prettiest moss 
rose-bud hangings the furnisher 
could supply, and the dressing- 
table exhibited a snowy-white co- 
vering, through which just the 
tint of glazed pink calico peered, 
telling as plainly as if it had been 
inscribed on the door-post that a 
mother’s hand had been engaged 
in its disposition. 

But if Mrs. Merryton felt glori- 
fication at her son’s professional 
investure, and surveyed him, in 
her fervent imagination, as already 
perched on the pinnacle of legal 
fame, her husband’s more matter- 
of-fact kaleidoscope showed less 
brilliancy of colour, and toned 
down the elevation to an ordinary 
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level. He could not resist a feel- 
ing of disappointment that Jack’s 
start in life had not been associated 
with his own in Summons Inn- 
square. He knew that, with his 
natural ability, application and 
steadiness alone were required to 
develop and extend a lucrative 
practice ; still, his secret wish, the 
longing of his heart, the ambition 
of his life, was a partnership with 
his son, to whose talent, industry, 
and well-regulated conduct he had 
looked forward for ease and enjoy- 
ment in the future, when the toil 
of his profession should become 
laborious, and render relaxation 
essential both to body and brain. 
But there existed serious obstacles 
to the realisation of such hope. 
Young Merryton’s mind was too 
unstable and his conduct too 
volatile for the responsibility of 
such a position, and his father 
foresaw plainly enough how largely 
the young gentleman would draw 
upon his indulgence when fortified 
with the authority of means and 
power. Then there was this roman- 
tic attachment to be broken off. 
There are social barriers in life 
which are not to be overleapt or 
heedlessly broken through. A stage 
alliance between a baron and his 
cook, wherein the virtues of the 
roasting-jack directress override 
the pride of long descent, or—to 
come to the possibilities of ordi- 
nary life—where a young man well 
brought up, naturally gifted, and 
fitted by the surroundings of good 
society to select a suitable con- 
jugal partner, negatives his present 
position and future prospects to 
ally himself to a numbskull 
sempstress ora doll-painted ballet- 
dancer, because she happens to 
boast an aquiline nose, or is pro- 
vided with a set of regular front 
teeth, is all very well for the 
nonce—in the former case ‘to 
paint a moral and adorn a tale;’ 
and in the latter to lead an égnis 











Jatuus life till its realities tear the 
mask from the phasma, and leave 
the skeleton of love in a cottage in 
its gaunt deformity. But if a young 
man could only peer through the 
vista of years to the time when the 
raven hair is flecked with gray, or 
still later on, when the lustre of 
the eye is misted with age, the 
nimbleness of the limb stiffened 
with rheumatism, and the peach- 
blossom cheek pale and furrowed 
with sickness and care, he would 
feel there are accomplishments 
and domesticities to be sought for 
in a wife, before which the loveli- 
est beauty fades, and to whose 
spell alone he must look for com- 
fort and society when the blazon 
of youth is past, and its buoyancy 
superseded by the drowsiness of 
age. 

The first fortnight of Jack Merry- 
ton’s professional life was spent in 
the arrangement of his books and 
papers ; the law almanac for the 
current year, stretched out like a 
map on two rollers, faced you on 
the wall as you entered the clerks’ 
office, and the private apartment 
beyond it displayed a proof en- 
graving cf Landseer’s ‘ Laying 
down the Law’ in a dark oak 
frame over the mantelpiece, and a 
compo bust of Lord Chancellor 
Eldon perched on the summit of 
a lofty bookcase on the opposite 
side of the room. A nest of japan- 
ned iron deed-boxes reared their 
heads nearly to the ceiling on the 
third side, the fronts exhibiting the 
initials in gold letters of a host of 
imaginary clients ; while huge bun- 
dles of suspicious looking briefs, 
their secrets confined by pink tape, 
and no doubt relating to the affairs 
of the same personages, were 
ranged side by side on the writing- 
table before which he sat. There, 
during these two elementary weeks, 
Jack was to be seen shortly after 
ten every morning, devouring the 
‘law intelligence’ of the Zimes, 
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and debating with himself the 
justice of the verdict at the Nisi 
Prius sittings on the previous day, 
wherein a sot-disant captain, who 
had, some years previously, suffer- 
ed a long term of imprisonment 
for slander, turned out the success- 
ful plaintiff in an action for libel ; 
or estimating, in Azés judgment, the 
excess of damages in a running- 
down case tried in the Common 
Pleas, and awarded by a special 
jury, of whom he knew one to be 
a coach-builder in straitened 
circumstances, and another a liv- 
ery stable-keeper of questionable 
credit. But the novelty of this 
occupation soon waned, and but 
few clients arriving to vary it, ‘life’ 
in chambers began to grow weari- 
some and slow. He longed for 
an hour’s relief from the office- 
chair—just a stroll down Holborn, 
where he might run against his 
friend Lounge, or a walk to the 
Gaiety Restaurant, for a few 
minutes’ chat with an actor. The 
difficulty of gratifying this wish 
was the want of any person to 
leave in charge during hisabsence— 
he had determined to economise 
his expenses by not engaging clerk, 
or even an office-boy, till some 
business came in; but, then, he 
could not sit there all day by him- 
self—it was so tedious and dull— 
and it was ten to one against any- 
body calling to see him profession- 
ally during the three-quarters of an 
hour, at the very utmost, he should 
be away. Yes! he wou/d run out 
just for thattime. He knewit was 
a common practice with the pro- 
fession. He snatched up an enve- 
lope, and wrote thereon, ‘ Return 
in half an hour,’ and, having at- 
tached it to the outer door by 
means of a large pin, put the latch- 
key in his pocket, and was gone. 
In every case of temptation the 
thin end of the wedge is the evil. 
The train once laid, the application 
of the torch is easy, and ceases to 
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be hazardous to the torch-bearer. 
Jack Merryton pinned on the 
office-door, on the succeeding 
morning, the siren envelope of his 
bane with less hesitation and in- 
finitely more composure; the 
third day the act scarcely led to 
reflection ; and, by the end of the 
week, the pin and the envelope 
came as ready to his hand as 
though the custom had existed 
with him for years. The result 
was soon apparent. Neglect begat 
indifference, and indifference led 
to loss of business. One client 
visited his chambers only to find 
the door fast, and the chronic 
notice of his absence pinned upon 
it; another, in his credent inex- 
perience, extended the allotted 
thirty minutes to nearly double 
that time, to no purpose ; a third 
called on the following day, to 
meet again the disappointment of 
yesterday ; while a fourth hurried 
away in dudgeon and disgust, re- 
solved to transfer his interests to a 
more attentive adviser. This state 
of affairs soon became known to 
Jack’s father, and many and earn- 
est were the remonstrances with 
his son. His deep love and gener- 
ous nature could not restrain a 
liberal assistance in the removal of 
pressing difficulties Jack had in- 
curred, although his conscience 
admonished him it was his duty 
to disavow them; but the gloom 
of frustrated hopes and the sad- 
ness of disappointed early yearn- 
ings stole over his inherent cheer- 
ful disposition, and his happiness 
of heart seemed seared. The jest 
came not so ready as of yore, but 
appeared more studied and artifi- 
cial; and the cld joyous laugh, 
that used to well up from the chest, 
swelling as it rose to his lips, 
sounded hollow and imprisoned in 
its narrow cell, and had lost the 
merry music of its ring. Mean- 
while, Jack’s neglect and indiffer- 
ence were stimulated and kept 
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alive by his friend Lounge’s daily 
visits to the office. As before 
noticed, this young man’s business 
duties were over in the middle of 
the day, and left him many leisure 
hours for amusement; and now 
that the newly-fledged solicitor was 
free from his father’s restraint, he 
could invite Mr. Lounge into his 
chambers openly, and proffer him 
a cigarette, with the attendant 
pint bottle of Bass, while the events 
of the previous evening were dis- 
cussed, and the programme for the 
present one arranged. Lounge’s 
funds were at no time above par, 
and, when tired of loafing about 
the streets by himself, he found it 
convenient to drop into a resting- 
place, where he could while away 
his time in agreeable company, 
without any demand being made on 
the contents of his porte-monnaie. 
Jack’s pockets were never entirely 
unlined ; and, wrapped up as he 
was in the society of his compa- 
nion, the idea of the latter sharing 
the expenses of the entertainment 
never for a moment entered into 
his generous mind. 

This mode of passing time had 
now obtained so firmly with our 
hero that, notwithstanding his good 
resolves to sow his wild oats, 
affirmed at frequent intervals to 
parents and kind counselling friends 
with all the sincerity of his ardent 
and well-intentioned nature, it 
might never have been our plea- 
sant task to chronicle his present 
happiness and success, but for a 
circumstance which unmasked the 
treachery of his false friend, and 
made him renounce for ever his 
fealty to him, and surrender the 
faithless adventuress on whom he 
had set his affection, and for whose 
wiles he would have jeopardised 
his loyalty to his father, and sacri- 
ficed his duty to himself. 

A dramatic performance, on a 
more than usual attractive scale, 
had been organised by the Thes- 
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pian Club to take place in the 
early autumn at a fashionable 
West-end theatre, the proceeds of 
the night to be handed to the 
trustees of a French hospital in 
the Soho district supported by 
voluntary contributions. As con- 
sultations with the French officials 
of the charity would be necessary, 
Jack, from his foreign acquirements, 
was at once pitched upon by his 
fellow-amateurs as the oral and 
manual M.C. in all matters con- 
nected with the arrangements. It 
had long been young Merryton’s 
secret desire that his father should 
see him upon the stage. With the 
knowledge and confidence of his 
real talent, the ambition was na- 
tural that the amusement he fol- 
lowed should not be regarded by 
those whose affection he valued as 
a ridiculous indulgence of vanity 
in an art for which he was unfitted ; 
and he fancied the French element 
associated with the coming exhibi- 
tion might possibly overcome Mr. 
Merryton’s aversion, or at least his 
indifference, to these stage displays, 
and induce him to honour the per- 
formance with his presence on this 
particular occasion. He knew well 
the value his parent attached to 
keeping thoroughly burnished his 
Continental polish, and imagined 
correctly that he could employ 
this weakness as a lever to bring 
about the realisation of his wish. 
To enlist the assistance of his 
mother in the delicate negotiation 
was, naturally, his first impulse ; 
and by that lady’s influence, aided, 
it may be, by a secret desire to 
witness the ability he had heard 
so highly lauded (though not all 
the tortures of the Inquisition 
could have wrung such a confes- 
sion from him), it was decided that 
Mr. Merryton should peaceably 
inurn all prejudice ‘for this night 
only,’ and occupy with his lady 
a private box, disbursing, for the 
privilege, a guinea to the charity. 
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Jack was in the stirrups when, one 
day, about a fortnight before the 
eventful evening, Mrs. Merryton 
called at his chambers, and made 
him acquainted with the success 
of her mission. He could scarcely 
control his delight; he kissed her 
again and again till her cheeks 
were as red as a firebrand. Per- 
haps he entertained some ulterior 
view as regards Adéle, and an intro- 
duction to his parents on the occa- 
sion. Who knows? Certain it is 
that, to obtain this desirable con- 
summation, he had tried every 
means in his power for many 
months past. To his mother in 
particular he had eulogised her 
beauty, commended her virtue, 
extolled her accomplishments with 
an enthusiasm and an imaginative 
ingenuity known only to desper- 
ately-smitten lovers, and combated 
all opposition raised against her 
social position with an energy any 
Old Bailey counsel might have 
envied when pleading for the life 
of a murderer, and the prisoner at 
the bar have listened to with con- 
fidence as equivalent to a verdict 
of acquittal. To his father, indeed, 
he was less enthusiastic in her 
praise ; in fact, he rarely alluded 
to the object of his attachment ; 
he knew the objections were rooted 
and undebatable, but still looked 
forward hopefully that time and 
Mrs. Merryton’s diplomacy would 
ultimately overcome his scruples 
and dislike. The ball seemed now 
at his feet; Adéle would be there ; 
his father would see her; her eyes 
would settle the question ; and the 
Roman Emperor’s Veni, vidi, vicé 
would announce defiantly the vic- 
tory of Jack’s love and future wife. 

In order that Mr. and Mrs. 
Merryton might enjoy a compre- 
hensive taste of his quality, and 
be enabled to judge of his farcical, 
as well as of his more legitimate, 
claims to dramatic excellence, it 
was arranged he should imperson- 
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ate the hero of a popular three-act 
play in the opening piece of the 
evening, and also enact the first 
low-comedy character in a broad 
farce at its close. This involved 
his attendance at the theatre 
shortly after six o’clock, and his 
inability to quit it till a good half- 
hour after the audience had left. 
In this dilemma, with a hundred 
apologies and ten times as many 
regrets, he tremblingly imparted to 
Adéle that there was nothing left 
to him but to confide to his dear 
friend Lounge the sacred trust of 
acting as her chaperon to and 
from the theatre. It is unneces- 
sary to impose upon the reader 
the terms in which this delicate 
communication was. conveyed. 
The—to him —unnatural elongation 
of the sixty-minute absent hour; 
the ardent longing for the morrow, 
when he should hear the music of 
her voice, and revel in her gracious 
indorsement of the last night’s 
tumultuous applause; his envy of 
Mr. Lounge’s transport, as guardian 
pro tem. of his angelic consign- 
ment, when her arm, in the walk 
out and home, would be linked in 
his, and Ais ear alone be made the 
happy recipient of her dulcet tones; 
and the attestation—holy as altar’s 
incense—ofhis callous indifference, 
not to say absolute aversion, to 
each and every: of the female cele- 
brities with whom he might be 
associated in the business of the 
scene—all these were dwelt upon 
with the glowing ardour of youth, 
and with a sincerity that knew not 
suspicion, and was innocent of the 
very existence of guile. 

The night came. Jack, by re- 
peated appeals to his friend's gal- 
lantry and their mutual friendship, 
had thoroughly imbued Mr. Lounge 
with the responsibility he had un- 
dertaken, and elicited from that 
gentleman in return a due avowal 
of the sanctity of his trust. As 
the clock of the Lincoln’s Inn 
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chapel struck six, the former, bear- 
ing in his hand a small black 
leather bag containing his theatri- 
cal properties, closed the outer door 
of No. 1 Sessions-court, and wend- 
ed his way, with a light heart and 
a buoyant step, to the stage-door of 
the theatre, to prepare himself for 
the night’s triumph; and little 
more than an hour later, the latter, 
with his fair and precious charge 
by his side, were discovered by 
Don Cesar de Bazan—for such 
was the character our hero was to 
represent—through the peep-hole 
in the green baize curtain, comfort- 
ably seated near the entrance-door 
of the stalls, awaiting the com- 
mencement of the play. 

For many months past, Adele 
had contrived to throw dust into 
Jack’s eyes as to the sincerity of 
her love. She was, indeed, a mere 
adventuress, the cast-off of a former 
admirer, who had fortunately dis- 
covered her fickleness and deceit 
in time to keep his heart whole 
and preserve his fortune. Young 
Merryton’s position and prospects 
appeared to offer her a desirable 
future, and she had employed all 
the blandishments of which she was 
mistress to obtain the one and to 
share the other. Though scarcely 
Jack’s equal in years, she was a 
perfect woman of the world, and 
much more than a match for him in 
its artifice and duplicity. She saw 
the young -man idolised her, was 
dazzled by her beauty and blind 
to her social deficiencies. She had 
entrapped him, as she imagined, 
past recall, and he was willing to 
dare all for her sake. In this mind 
she had coquetted with his affec- 
tion, and made him the slave of 
her will. She was perfectly aware 
of Mr. Merryton’s aversion to her- 
self and herconnections, but, secure 
in her hold on her lover, fancied 
she should yet overcome the diffi- 
culties that stood in the way of her 
preferment. Edward Lounge had 








been an admirer of Adéle long 
before her introduction to the 
young solicitor, and she had re- 
ciprocated the sentiment ; but in 
the struggle between her feelings 
and her interest, the latter proved 
too powerful to resist. Often had 
he urged his suit to her—fully 
aware of her indifference to his 
friend—promising, if she would 
but accept his hand, to reform his 
mode of life and turn out a model 
husband ; but the worldly sorceress 
turned a deaf ear to the protesta- 
tions of love and poverty, and de- 
cided to reserve the treasure of her 
affections for their more lucrative 
competitor. 

From the fatal morning when 
Jack Merryton imparted to his 
friend the hallowed trust he was 
about to delegate to his honour, 
the latter had made a secret resolve 
to improve the opportunity offered 
him. He had frequently spoken 
to Adéle of his uncle, a widower, 
and his father’s brother, residing in 
the South of France, where he was 
extensively engaged in the ship- 
building trade, and had invariably 
referred to himself as being this 
gentleman’s nearest relation, and 
the undoubted recipient of a con- 
siderable sum of money at his de- 
cease. To this uncle he was wont 
to make occasional appeals for 
assistance when his exchequer ran 
low, and, in the belief that his 
nephew was, as he represented 
himself to be, a struggling young 
man, assiduous in his employment 
and careful in his expenditure, 
these applications not unfrequently 
bore remunerative fruit, always ac- 
companied by letters expressive of 
anxiety for his future welfare and 
advancement, and couched in 
terms of regard and _ solicitous 
affection. We may be sure he did 
not omit to exhibit these epistles 
to Ad?le, to strengthen her faith in 
his prospects, and indorse his re- 
presentations as to their value. 
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The mode of life this young 
scapegrace had so long pursued 
had deeply involved him in diffi- 
culties, and, this circumstance hav- 
ing reached the ears of his em- 
ployers, the firm had given him 
notice to quit their service at the 
end of the current month. He 
was now being sued right and left 
for payment of promissory notes he 
had contrived to get discounted at 
ruinous rates of interest, in order 
to keep up his dissolute idleness, 
and he had drawn so copiously on 
the generosity of friends that they 
began to stand aloof from render- 
ing further assistance. To remain 
in London, when discharged from 
his present employ, was impossible; 
his old associates would hunt him 
up, his old haunts would be visited, 
his former pleasures pursued, and 
how could he manage to contract 
new debts with ravenous creditors 
opposing him at every tun? He 
knew too well his own disposition 
to believe he could retire into some 
secluded country town by himself, 
and live a humdrum solitary exist- 
ence, gaining a hand-to-mouth 
livelihood by the exercise of his 
pen. But one course appeared 
open to him—to leave the country 
at once, and thus escape his debts, 
and dispose for ever of his ac- 
quaintance with his old life and its 
follies. He ruminated over the 
considerate kindness his uncle had 
so often expressed for his welfare, 
and the solid indorsement of its 
sincerity, in the shape of sundry 
Bank of France notes that accom- 
panied the letters, and fancied he 
perceived a haven of refuge in the 
sunny South, and happiness, with 
easy and profitable employment, in 
his relative’s establishment. Could 
he only contrive to take with him 
Adele, and introduce her to his 
uncle as his wedded wife? The old 
gentleman’s lone condition, the 
barren enjoyment of a home where 
female presence is wanting and its 
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mellowing influence unfelt, and 
where the thousand and one do- 
mestic needs a woman’s solicitude 
alone can suggest and her minis- 
tering hand supply, might be 
brightened and made fertile by 
the presence of a smiling face and 
a tending hand, and perhaps even- 
tually even open the portals of 
independence, and supply the re- 
ality in place of the phantom. 
Yes, his mind was made up; he 
would throw a desperate main, and 
chance the hazard of the dies! 
He was confident he held the win- 
ning card for Adéle’s love; he 
would play it, and his fortune 
should be shared by her, be it 
weal or woe ! 

On the evening of the day he 
had arranged with Jack Merryton 
to chaperon his lover to the theatre, 
he indited a letter to himself from 
the South of France, purporting to 
come from his uncle. In it he 
was informed of that gentleman's 
increasing years, and the oppres- 
sive nature of his business duties ; 
likewise his desire to have them 
relieved by one who would devote 
his entire time and absolute atten- 
tion to his interests, and who 
might, in the future, confidently 
count upon a worthy and suitable 
recompense at his hands. It went 
on to suggest, in somewhat equivo- 
cal terms, the consideration of the 
suitability of such an important 
post to his nephew, and whether, 
if accepted by him, he had confi- 
dence in his own steadiness, energy, 
and ability to anticipate in the 
future such an issue as he had in- 
timated. 

Written on foreign post-paper 
such as his uncle made use of, and 
resembling his handwriting as 
nearly as he could imitate it, he 
proceeded to the London Docks, 
and sought out the captain of a 
sailing-vessel trading to the sea- 
port town in the South of France 
where his uncle resided. To this 
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worthy he intrusted the lying mis- 
sive, to be carried to the ship’s 
destination, and posted to him at 
London from thence. It reached 
him in due course, its authenticity 
established by the ¢imbre-poste of 
the French Republic. 

The act-drop had fallen on the 
first act of Don Caesar de Bazan, 
and young Merryton was sum- 
moned by the delighted audience 
to the footlights, to receive the 
full meed of their approval. His 
handsome countenance glowed 
with pleasure at the sound of the 
anplause, and beamed with smiles 
and satisfaction. As Adéle gazed 
at him, gracefully bowing his ac- 
knowledgments to the crowded 
theatre, she could not repress a 
feeling of pride and admiration, 
though there was wanting in her 
bosom’s throb the romantic de- 
light a girl’s young fresh heart 
would feel at such a rapturous re- 
ception of the man to whom she 
had given the priceless treasure of 
its truth. Her companion listened 
with ill-disguised disrelish to her 
eulogy of his friend’s talents, and 
clutched in his pocket at the flimsy 
firebrand he had prepared for her 
sacrifice. Should he unmask his 
battery now, or await the result of 
Jack’s further success or failure? 
In the former case—and such a 
contingency appeared more than 
probable—the difficulty of attack 
would be increased tenfold: no, he 
had better storm the citadel at 
once. 

‘Jack played that last scene 
wonderfully,’ he began: ‘acting 
seems to come naturally to him, 
for he has had comparatively very 
little practice.’ 

‘He’s a splendid performer,’ re- 
plied Adéle, ‘he improves every 
time ; but then, you know, he’s so 
fond of it, and gives as much time 
and attention to the rehearsals as 
if he were a professional actor.’ 

‘ Ah, that’s the worst of it,’ con- 
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tinued Lounge, ‘it’s sure to ruin 
him; his governor swears if he don’t 
give it up, he'll have nothing more 
to do with him.’ 

‘But he only says so to frighten 
him,’ remonstrated the lady, ‘ and 
because he fancies he wastes his 
time in studying parts, and it in- 
terferes with his business.’ 

‘Nothing of the sort,’ rejoined 
the wily Jesuit ; ‘no man was ever 
more serious in his resolve. Mr. 
Merryton has a thorough contempt 
for professional actors, and sets his 
face against the stage even as an 
amusement ; he has heard of Jack’s 
talent, and knows how passionately 
fond he is of displaying it, and 
that’s the reason he is here to-night. 
He wishes to form his own judg- 
ment of his ability ; he dreads his 
going on the stage, and would give 
anything to hear him hissed or 
jeered at. If he succeeds to-night 
it’s all over between him and his 
father.’ 

‘But Mr. Merryton would not, 
surely, be so unreasonable,’ pursued 
Adéle, on whose superficial love 
and worldly perspective Mr. 
Lounge’s panorama had cast a 
sudden shadow. 

‘I happen to know he woudd— 
that is, if you call such a decision 
by that name,’ returned her com- 
panion, who was not slow to im- 
prove the advantage he had gained. 
‘He knows Jack’s love for you, 
and you know his dis— Well, I 
won’t be cruel, Adéle, but I cannot 
tell you all I really know.’ 

‘What do you know? What is 
it? exclaimed the girl passion- 
ately. 

‘You must not ask me, Adele, 
indeed you must not,’ replied the 
lover ; ‘it is not for me to compro- 
mise my friend: if Jack has not 
told you what has taken place be- 
tween him and his father, and his 
own determination as to his future 
life, you shall not hear it from my 
lips. J will never put it in your 
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power to upbraid him with deceiv- 
ing you.’ 

‘With deceiving me!’ echoed 
Ad?le, almost mechanically. 

‘ Well, perhaps I used too harsh 
a term; my love for you, and my 
interest in your future fate and 
happiness, betrayed me for a mo- 
ment. But I know, because Jack 
has often told me so, that he has 
painted his position in glowing 
colours to you; in fact, to speak 
plainly, that he has magnified his 
present means and exaggerated his 
prospects.” 

‘If I only thought that,’ replied 
the heartless adventuress, ‘if I 
really knew that I had been dallying 
about, trifling my time with a man 
whose love I do not value, and—’ 

At this moment the act-drop 
rose, and a monitory ‘hush’ from 
the surrounding auditors compelled 
the disputants to cease the discus- 
sion. 

When the act-drop fell for the 
second time, the youthful Don 
Czesar was again called to the 
front, and welcomed as before with 
*bravos’ and ‘hurrahs;’ but changed 
indeed were the feelings with which 
his faithless lover now regarded 
him, for the gauzy veil her ambi- 
tion had woven had been merciless- 
ly torn from her eyes. 

We will not dwell upon the easy 
gradations by which Edward 
Lounge led up to the production 
of his uncle’s generous epistle ; 
sufficient to say, ere the orchestra 
had concluded the en/r’acte music, 
and the curtain was again raised, 
the contents had been read with 
avidity and religiously credited ; 
the desirability of its offer discuss- 
ed and its acceptance decided on ; 
mutual affection avowed, and its 
eternal duration insured by a pro- 
position of marriage with the least 
possible delay ; and the omission 
of a ceremonious leave-taking by 
both with young Jack Merryton, at 
his office on the following morning, 
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determined upon, as being unneces- 
sary and painful, and only provoca- 
tive of recrimination and a scene 
between the quondam lovers. And 
all this in the space of two short 
hours! Sic ¢ransit gloria amoris! 
When the play was over, and Don 
Ceesar, for the third time, came 
forward to the footlights to acknow- 
ledge the plaudits of the audience, 
little did he dream, as his eye sud- 
denly rested on the two vacant 
seats in the stalls, that his faithless 
lover and his treacherous friend 
were then on their way homeward, 
plighted to each other irrevocably 
as man and wife. 

On their return home from the 
theatre, Mr. and Mrs. Merryton 
discussed their son's dramatic ta- 
lent, and the possible result of its 
tendency, welcomed and encourag- 
ed as it had been that night. Its 
existence was past dispute, and in 
reluctantly admitting this to his 
wife, who eagerly demanded his 
opinion, the former besought her 
to discourage, by every suasive 
means, its exercise and develop- 
ment. Of course Mrs. Merryton 
promised compliance—and never 
did woman more faithfully accept 
a trust—but the fond mother’s 
pride could not repress an extra- 
vagant eulogy on her dear Jack’s 
genius; for the applause that greet- 
ed him still rang in her ears, and 
found echo in her heart, adding 
another laurel to the huge wreath 
of bays with which her ardent im- 
agination crowned him. 

Alas, poor Jack Merryton! How 
fallacious is hope! how illusory ex- 
pectation ! how faithless confidence ! 
When he returned to his chambers 
that night after his performance, in 
fancy he had discovered the Ely- 
sium his soul had so long panted 
for; he had slaked his thirst at 
the Pierian spring, and how deli- 
cious and grateful was the draught ! 
Like Narcissus of old, he had fallen 
in love with his own shadow, and, 
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in imagination, already beheld the 
realisation of his longing hopes. 
He felt an independence now in 
himself, and, in his own exertions 
on the stage, comfort and respect- 
ability, ifnot affluence. Ifhis father 
still held out and withheld consent, 
if it were possible he could longer 
remain insensible to Adéle’s attrac- 
tions, as represented to him through 
his visionary horoscope, why should 
he sacrifice his future happiness 
at the call of filial duty? Had he 
not the girl of his heart by his side, 
whose presence would cheer the 
humblest hearth, and render sa- 
voury the most frugal of meals? 
Would not the liquid music of her 
voice gladden his leisure hours, 
and the rosy brightness of ber ap- 
proving smile make more sunny 
the glory of his theatrical triumphs ? 
In this vein of mind, he laid his 
head upon his pillow, but not to 
bask in the golden dreams his fer- 
vid imagination had conjured up ; 
as a kind of admonitory prelude to 
the disappointment of the morn- 
ing’s waking, the fairy Puck, ‘the 
shrewd and knavish sprite,’ who 
laughs at lovers’ pangs and ban- 
ters their tortures by his elfish 
pranks, was ever at his side, 
peopling the surrounding atmo- 
sphere with the creatures of his 
subtle fancy, and whispering in his 
ear the satire of his own axiom, 
‘ Lord, what fools these mortals be !’ 

Theclock of Lincoln's Innchapel 
was striking eleven on the following 
morning as Mrs. Merryton alighted 
from a cab at No. 1 Sessions-court. 
The outer door of the office was 
closed, and the unredeemed pro- 
mise to ‘return in half an hour’ 
was pinned as usual on the sash 
of the glass pane. She proceeded 
to her son’s bedroom door, and 
tapped at it lightly. 

‘Who's there ?” 

‘Your mother,’ answered that 
lady. ‘What makes you in bed 
so late, Jack ? 











‘I’m just getting up, mother,’ 
said the hero of the previous night. 
‘Wait half a second, and I'll give 
you the key of the office.’ 

Almost suiting the action to the 
word, he pushed the iron guardian 
under the door, requesting her to 
unlock the chambers, and wait ten 
minutes, whilst he dressed him- 
self. 

He had hardly entered the room, 
before the loving and delighted 
Mrs. Merryton flew into his arms, 
and offered her congratulations 
with her embraces. In the ardour 
of her transport, she had forgotten 
the homily she was there to preach; 
and Jack’s face grew radiant, as the 
thought suddenly rose within him 
that she might be the harbinger of 
glorious news, that his father had 
relented, and (completely subdued 
by his transcendent triumph) had 
withdrawn further opposition, and 
sent her on to him as the bearer 
of a flag of truce. 

At this moment, two sharp raps 
at the knocker of the outer door 
announced the presence of the 
postman, and, scarcely a minute 
afterwards, Jack returned to his 
mother bearing two letters in his 
hand. As he recognised in the 
addresses the well-known hand- 
writings of his lover and his friend, 
his handsome face, beaming a few 
moments ago with pleasurable ex- 
pectation and suffused with the 
glow of hope, changed to a sickly 
pallor, as if he already divined 
their miserable contents. To tear 
them both open, and dispel or con- 
firm his doubts and fears, was the 
work of an instant. They informed 
him, in brief and chilling terms, of 
the resolutions decided upon by 
the quondam lovers at the theatre 
on the previous evening, with 
which the reader is familiar, and 
how, in furtherance of those re- 
solves and their joint desire to 
avoid explanation and a painful 
leave-taking, Jack had looked for 
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the last time on the face of his 


fair Adéle. That lady’s laconic 
epistle omitted all reference to her 
own future, and attempted to ex- 
cuse her faithlessness on the score 
of his parents’ aversion, winding 
up with a hope that he would meet 
some lady of suitable pretensions, 
in whose affection and truth her 
own faults and insincerity might be 
forgotten. 

And was this, then, the end? 
Had he neglected his duty to him- 
self, and turned a deaf ear to the 
counsel of kind advisers? Had 
he disregarded the appeals to his 
good sense and better feelings, so 
often urged by those who should 
be dearest to him, and balked the 
cherished wishes of his parents, 
only to find the woman he adored 
had made a toy of his heart, and 
the friend he most trusted a be- 
trayer of his faith? 

Bitter were the tears the young 
man let fall as he perused the 
death-warrant of his first love. He 
could scarcely realise his exist- 
ence; the letters seemed to dance 
before his eyes, and form them- 
selves into hobgoblin shapes, as it 
to scare him from the comprehen- 
sion of their sense ; and he gazed 
mechanically on each cruel word, 
rejecting its reality, and refusing to 
believe it other than a phantom of 
his brain. In vain did his mother 
press on him her sympathy, and 
kiss, by way of consolation, the 
scalding water-drops from his 
pale and trembling cheeks. It was 
his first real sorrow; and so un- 
chequered had been his happy 
life, so free from disappointment 
or delusion, that he failed to per- 
suade himself of the existence of 
an affliction Mrs. Merryton’s tender 
solicitude could not assuage or his 
father’s bountiful generosity de- 
stroy. 

When his paroxysm of grief had 
somewhat subsided he quitted the 
office with his mother, and saw 
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her into a cab, to be driven home ; 
but the solitude which her absence 
created was even more distressing 
than before, and he read and re- 
read the merciless instruments of 
his fate, and lashed himself into an 
agony of torture and despair. 

He retired to bed that night 
several hours before his usual time, 
in the hope that ‘gentle sleep, 
Nature’s soft nurse,’ would soothe 
his sorrows, and drown, at least 
for a time, the remembrance of his 
wrongs. Hour after hour he lay 
awake, struggling with the acute- 
ness of his feelings, and striving to 
subdue them. Grief at last gave 
way to reflection, and he blushed 
to himself at his own weakness. 
He surveyed in his mind the last 
few months of his life, and the 
waywardness and frivolity of his 
pursuits ; the time he had frittered 
away in inditing passionate dil/ets 
doux to a heartless adventuress, 
and the honesty of heart with 
which he had cherished a bosom 
friend only to know him now a 
traitor to his trust. And then the 
many dismal hours of anxiety and 
discomfort he had caused at home 
stole over his remembrance, hum- 
bling his passion, and making 
sadder his musings. He looked 
back on his errors with submissive 
penitence, and a hopeful resolve to 
amend them. He thought of the 
happiness a prosperous and honour- 
able future would bring back to 
his loving mother and indulgent 
father, and the brightness of the 
home hearth restored, clouded as 
it had been awhile by the past. 
The enchantment he had wor- 
shipped grew more and more du- 
bious as he reviewed it, and the 
tinsel that had dazzled his con- 
fiding youth became duller and 
duller till it ceased to sparkle. 
He had formed many resolutions 
in the past, in the fullest sincerity 
of purpose, to sit down and devote 
himself unreservedly to the sturdy 
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realities of his profession; but 
somehow the dée noire of bad com- 
panionship and the ignis fatuus of 
love had always interfered to set 
aside his good intentions and lead 
him into quagmires that had well- 
nigh swamped him. Now that he 
was free from such allurements, he 
would be master of himself, and 
win the honourable position to 
which his abilities entitled him. 
In furtherance of this determi- 
nation, his first act was to abandon 
the morning saunter, and to put 
the stereotyped promissory note, to 
‘Return in half an hour,’ behind 
the fire. He engaged an office- 
boy at a trifling salary to replace 
his dumb representative, so that, 
at all events, any one calling might 
be assured the chambers were in- 
habited, and Mr. John Merryton 
not a mere myth, whose existence 
was confined to the side of the 
doorway, as many, through his con- 
stant absence, had been led to sur- 
mise. He resigned his membership 
of the Thespian Club, informing the 
secretary, to whom he enclosed his 
subscription up to date, that the 
amusement infringed too largely 
on his time to permit him to con- 
tinue in its ranks without injury to 
his professional duties. On Sun- 
days, and occasionally in the week, 
when the principal business of the 
day was over, he would go over to 
his father’s residence to dine, and 
join him of a summer evening in 
one of those cool delicious twilight 
drives along the Surrey lanes in 
which Mr. Merryton used to de- 
light; and upon these occasions 
old tales cropped up and almost 
forgotten ones were retold, and 
new stories and jests invented ; 
then the father’s innate gaiety re- 
vived and shone out as of yore, 
and the son’s bright boyish days 
were recalled and lived again. 
Young Merryton had now be- 
come assiduous in his profession, 
his proficiency as a solicitor and 
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reliability as an adviser being tho- 
roughly established. He had suc- 
ceeded in winning several cases 
where the issue of the trial ap- 
peared scarcely hopeful, and his 
name and practice extended ac- 
cordingly, and brought him fame 
and emolument. He had long 
ago disbanded all his former asso- 
ciates, and replaced them with a 
more wholesome, if less numerous, 
set, mixing in the leading circles 
of middle-class society, where his 
sprightly humour, ever-ready wit, 
extensive general knowledge, and 
gentlemanly manners—for he had 
now entirely thrown aside his Pa- 
risian fine airs and questionable 
Continental acquirements — made 
him a frequently invited and always 
welcome guest. It was with hon- 
est pride his father watched his 
dear son’sadvancement, and looked 
hopefully to the day when the am- 
bition of his life should be a re- 
ality. 

Nor was it slow to arrive. It 
occurred to the promoters of one of 
thenumerous bubble companies that 
sprang into existence a few years 
ago, promising to scatter gold 
broadcast to such of their wit- 
less victims as should accom- 
pany their application for a share 
in its ‘ Brass Mine’ with a guinea, 
that Sessions-court would be a 
desirable and at the same time an 
inexpensive locality wherein to 
establish an office, where their se- 
cretary could be located from ten 
to four o'clock daily, to point out 
the advantages of the scheme to 
those purblind individuals whose 
misty vision failed to perceive them, 
or who, it might be, were just a 
shade distrustful of some of the 
directors’ addresses, and wavered 
accordingly in their faith of the 
orthodoxy of the prospectus. Un- 
derstanding that Mr. Merryton 
jun., whose chambers were upon 
the ground-floor, had been but a 
comparatively short time in prac- 
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tice, and so presuming that he 
would not decline to listen to me- 
tallic argument, the secretary and 
the solicitor of the company waited 
upon Jack, and proposed to him 
an acceptable sum as douceur if 
he would vacate his quarters in a 
fortnight and transfer his practice 
elsewhere. Upon his being assured 
that the premium would be handed 
over in specie upon completion of 
the agreement, and that he would 
not be required to invest any por- 
tion thereof in the company’s en- 
terprise——to whose incalculable 
profits, at no distant period, refer- 
ence was nevertheless parentheti- 
cally introduced—the young soli- 
citor promised to think the matter 
over and return an answer person- 
ally within a couple of days. He 
at once consulted his father, and 
the result was that that gentleman, 
whose belief in Jack having now 
sown his wild oats was steadfast, 
and his confidence in his profes- 
sional talent confirmed, saw in this 
offer the opportunity for accom- 
plishing his lifelong cherished wish, 
without pecuniary loss or sacrifice 
of self-respect to his son. He ad- 
vised an immediate acceptance of 
the golden ointment, at the same 
time slyly intimating to Jack that 
he need not be in a desperate 
hurry to hunt about for new offices, 
as he already had in his eye a spot 
he fancied might be agreeable to 
them both. 

Not three months after this oc- 
currence, the ground-floor cham- 
bers of No. 1 Sessions-court were 
to let, for the bubble of the 
‘Brass Mine Company’ had burst, 
and the mushroom clique who pro- 
moted it had sought refuge in flight 
from the fury of the silly dupes 
who gave it existence; but the 
young solicitor’s business flourished 
and increased in another quarter. 
The many clients, whose fealty his 
ability and recent assiduity had 
secured to him, clustered in the 
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waiting-room of a large house in 
Summons Inn-square, abiding their 
turn for an interview ; and on the 
outer door of this same house, 
where, thirty years previously, 
Jack’s father, then a clientless at- 
torney just admitted, tenanted two 
little rooms on the upper floor, 
waiting in anxious expectancy for 
a rap at the door that would en- 
able him to realise six-and-eight- 
pence, is displayed a handsome 
brass plate, which is cleaned regu- 
larly every morning at nine o’clock, 
half an hour before the arrival of 
the partners, and which bears the 
inscription, in old English charac- 


ters, 
9. Merrpton & Son, 
Solicitors, 


Jack has married lately, and re- 
sides in a neat semi-detached villa 
in the suburbs, within three mi- 
nutes’ walk of Mr. Merryton’s 
house, so that father and son are 
constant visitors. His wife is a 
charming and accomplished lady, 
who, without being strikingly beau- 
tiful, can assert no mean claim to 
the title of a handsome woman. 
She sings and plays delightfully, 
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and has besides a strong passion 
and decided taste for private the- 
atricals, in which she now and then 
indulges when her husband exhi- 
bits; for young Merryton still re- 
tains his old love of that fasci- 
nating amusement, and has a ‘go 
in,’ as he terms it, three or four 
times a year as Don Cesar de 
Bazan, or some other lady-killing 
Lothario ; but on these occasions 
his wife is always his lover, and it 
is not mere acting when he pours 
into her willing ear the ardour of 
his passion. Indeed Jack Merry- 
ton has reason to love his stage 
recreation, and to look back upon 
it with pleasure and gratitude; for 
is it not to that eventful night, 
when he discovered the unworthi- 
ness of the woman who had fasci- 
nated him, and awoke to the trea- 
chery of his false friend, that he is 
indebted for his present. happiness 
and enviable position? Often does 
his memory recur gratefully to that 
night and to the days of legal study 
preceding it, when his mind and 
resolution wavered in the balance 
as he was on the eve of being 
‘JUST ADMITTED.’ 
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More mysterious than the Great 
Unknown of Abbotsford—for they 
will never be revealed ; more ori- 
ginal and truly poetic than he—for 
he imitated them, and snapped-up 
their unconsidered trifles; unlet- 
tered, untrained by the metre- 
monger, yet heart-reaching and 
melodious as one of their own old 
tunes. Who are, or were, the old 
ballad-makers of Scotland and the 
Border? For they have an eternal 
power of going straight to the 
source of human sympathy—what- 
ever organ that may be situate in 
—such as only the true works of 
genius possess. 

Their authors probably never 
read or wrote a line in their lives; 
at any rate, the authors of the 
earliest and best. They sang 
them, and quick-witted Scotch Au- 
tolyci, or ‘chapman-billies’ of 
later days, picked them up, and 
subsequently vended them, vilely 
printed on vile paper, to a people 
fond of song, of quick temper, and 
deep emotions. Take a verse or 
two, as we go on, by way of illus- 
tration, from different ballads, all 
tolerably well known : 

‘I wish I were where Helen lies ! 

Night and day she on me cries, 


And I am weary of the skies, 
For her sake that died for me!’ 


The tragedy that led to this is 
too familiar to need quotation ; 
but whose words are these? If 
they are the lover’s own words— 
and they have a genuine ring of 
the real agony of a real man in 
them—then we must acknowledge 
that there have been few such 
poetic lovers since Romeo. If 
they are only the words of some 


half-peasant poet, who took a poet’s 
interest in human joy and sorrow, 
then truly there were giants in those 
days of song gifted as this age 
seldom gifts more than her greatest 
singers. It must be said that they 
had in their favour a language 
whose terse idioms and strong 
words were more suited to verse 
of this kind than the comparatively 
dilute and circuitous popular tongue 
of the land south of the Border. 
But it must be equally remembered 
that the sentiment of the southern 
ballad was as dilute as the lan- 
guage, and that the melody was, 
as a rule, as wofully weak as the 
sentiment. Take, as evidence of 
this, any popular subject which 
has a ballad devoted to it by both 
countries—a thing by no means 
difficult to find—and compare the 
style. The ‘ Song of the Ravens,’ 
for example, over the body of the 
new-slain knight. The Scotch 
ballad says : 


‘ His hound is to the hunting gone, 
His hawk to fetch the wild-fowl hame. 
His lady's ta’en anether mate, 

Sae we may make our dinner sweet. 


Mony a ane for him makes mean, 

But nane sail ken whaur he is gane ; 
O’er his white banes, when they are bare, 
The wind sall blaw for ever mair.’ 


Now it is highly probable that, 
in those days, when slain knights 
were rather ‘common objects of 
the country,’ the above accurately 
describes what usually happened, 
and that the ‘corbies,’ in their 
proverbially long existence, had 
learned human and canine nature 
pretty well. 

But turn for a moment to the 
English version of the same, In 
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the first place it is burdened with 
much repetition, as well as the 
melancholy drivel of 
‘ Down, a-down, hey down, 

With a down !’ 
without which no respectable Eng- 
lish song seems perfect. Then 
observe the way in which the 
writer works up to a tragedy, 
clears away all his obstacles, and 
then shirks the climax, and softens 
it down with a moral aspiration at 
the close : 


‘Down then comes a fallow doe 
As big with young as she might go,’ 


The use of the conditional mood 
in the second line is very charac- 
teristic. Moreover, the bard does 
not seem quite certain, to judge by 
the description, whether these 
lines are a delicate metaphor for 
a lady or a description of what the 
great Lake-poet would call a ‘ sim- 
ple beast ;’ for we are told: 

‘She got him up upon her back 
And buried him in Carthen lake ; 


She buried him before the prime, 
She was dead herself ere even-song time.’ 


The redundant syllables of the 
last line are unpardonably need- 
less ; and what the line might easily 
have been in better hands is too 
obvious. 

The last verse is highly de- 
corous and pious, if a little eccen- 
tric in rhyme; it shows that the 
rural corruption of the word ‘ gen- 
tleman,’ which is so familar to us, 
is of considerable date : 

‘God send every gentleman 
Such hawks, such hounds, and such a 


leman. 
(With a down, &c.) 


Now all this may be mighty ex- 
cellent fooling, and no doubt is a 
good example of ‘ doleful matter 
merrily set down,’ but poetry it is 
not; the ‘Song of the Twa Corbies’ 
is. Comparisons of this descrip- 
tion might be multiplied to an in- 
definite extent, carrying the con- 
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viction that the vanishing into 
nothingness and oblivion of many 
of the English ballads alluded to 
by various authors is very expli- 
cable, and a cheering evidence 
that the audiences, if not the au- 
thors of such, had some trace of 
taste. 

But it is not, I hope, to carry 
out the unedifying and easy task 
of abusing southern songsters of 
the singing centuries that this 
article is written. It is more plea- 
sant, as well as more useful, to 
seek and praise the good than to 
find and abuse the ill. The supe- 
riority of Scotch and Border anony- 
mous minstrelsy is not difficult for 
any one to establish for his own 
conviction and satisfaction, who 
has got ears, and a heart with 
blood going through it. 

The question is, Why and how 
is it that no fame attaches to the 
names and persons of the original 
composers of such verses of beauty 
and pathos as the above quoted 
Helen of Kirkconnel, such perfect 
and grim tragedy as— 


‘O bonnie, bonnie, was her mouth ! 
And cherry were her cheeks, 

And clear, clear was the yellow hair 
Whereon the red blood dreeps, 


‘Then wi’ his spear he turned her owre, 
O, gin her face was wan ! 
He said, ‘‘ You are the first that e’er 
I wished alive again. 
* * * * * 


‘I might hae spared that bonnie face 
To be some man’s delight !”’ 


Or such defiant ringing of steel on 
steel as is found throughout the 
Border Ballads? 

There is a peculiar grim humour 
in these last, which is more akin to 
Western American humour than 
any other. It is the humour of 
men who face death daily and fear 
neither man nor fiend, and the 
natural result of a life of roving 
and reiving, fighting and feasting, 
in the rugged but beautiful Border- 
land : 
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‘Where be ye gaun, ye mason lads, 

Wi' a’ your ladders lang and hie? 

We gang to harry a corbie’s nest 

That wons not far from Woodhouselee.' 


The ‘mason lads’ are forty 
marchmen, kinsmen of Buccleugh, 
with ‘spur on heel and splent on 
spauld,’ who are going on an expe- 
dition to Carlisle Castle—the 
said ‘ Corbie’s Nest.’ Buccleugh 
himself is the first to mount the 
scaling ladder. Arrived at the 
battlements— 


‘He has ta‘en the watchman by the throat, 
He flung him down upon the lead.’ 


with the consoling observation, 


‘Had there not been peace between our 
land 


Upon the other side thou’dst gaed !” 


The conscientiously peaceful dis- 
position of the bold Buccleugh and 
the gentlemen who acted with him 
is next proclaimed by their trum- 
peter, who wakes up Lord Scroop 
of Carlisle Castle, with the air 


*‘O, wha daur meddle wi’ me ?’ 


This is apparently for fear their 
presence should not be discovered. 
They were not going to rescue 
their friend of Kinmont in a silent 
backstair and postern way—not 
they. Still careful to avoid any 
breach of the peace, and having 
proclaimed their deep respect for 
the rights of treaties : 


‘Then speedily to work we gaed, 
And raised the slogan ane and a’, 
And cut a hole through a sheet of lead, 
And sae we wan to the castle ha’,’ 


The noise of that slogan, follow- 
ing after the trumpeter’s exciting 
little tune, ‘ wakened Lord Scroop 
right merrilie’—as was anticipated : 
‘They thocht King James and a’ his men 

Had won the house wi’ bow and spear ; 


It was but twenty Scots and ten 
That put a thousand in sic a steer.’ 


Having rescued their friend 
Kinmont Willie, they take him 
away, in a verse which resounds 
like an armourer’s shop, and is the 


best picture of these score or two 
mailed men struggling down a lad- 
der, hot, swearing, jingling and 
laughing, as they bore the Kinmont 
away. 
‘Then shoulder high, wi’ shout and cry, 
We bore him down the ladder lang, 
At every stride Red Rowan made 
I wot the Kinmont’s airns play'd clang !’ 
One feels one would have liked 
to know the warrior-bard who 
could write, and doubtless partici- 
pate in, all this. One would have 
liked tomeet—say, ‘Red Rowan’— 
somewhere, when he was in a good 
temper, and hear all about it over 
a ‘tassie’ of ‘ blude-red’ wine. 
Something far different from all 
this, possessing much of the sad 
tenderness of Heine in his gentler 
moods, is the story of Lord Lovel, 
who went away into far countries, 
leaving his love behind him, and 
promising to return in seven years. 
But before one year had passed, a 
strange fancy seized him that he 
had lost her: 


‘It’s then he rode, and better rode 
Until he came to the town ; 
And there he heard a dismal noise— 
For the church bells a’ did soun’,’ 


He was told that they rang for 
the death of his Nanciebel. Then 
he goes, like the Veronese lover, 
to her vault : 


‘The lid of the coffin he opened up, 
The linens he faulded down ; 

And aye he kissed her pale, pale lips, 
And the tears came tumbling down, 


‘* Weel, may I kiss these pale, pale lips, 
For they will never kiss me. 
I'll make a vow, and keep it true, 
That they'll ne’er kiss ane but thee !””’ 


He kept his promise, for he died 
that day. 

I have perhaps quoted a little 
more than is really necessary to 
proclaim the fact that the unknown 
poets of those days were greater 
than many of the known poets of 
these ; but it is better to let their 
own mouths speak for them. It is 
to the rude, as well as the culti- 
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vated, that they appeal. Their 
words are understood by all who 
have real human passions and ex- 
periences, by all in fact except 
such persons as would appreciate 


‘ Whittington’s merchandise 
Carried was to a land 
Troubled with rats and mice 
As they did understand,’ 


or who would describe Lord 
Lovel’s behaviour as very un- 
seemly, ‘at a funeral, too!’ and 
the poet’s disposition as ‘morbid.’ 
There are people who have just 
enough emotional capacity in them 
to be made uncomfortable by what 
they read. These are they who 
call any tragic poetry ‘ morbid.’ 
I cannot conclude better, perhaps, 
than by giving a short specimen of 
the ‘morbid’ style of Scotch anon- 
ymous poems. 

A maiden has proved unfaithful, 
as maidens occasionally do, to a 
man. He disappears. She mar- 
ries. Seven years after, a demon 
turns up (not through a trap) in 
the likeness of the old sweetheart. 


‘«O, whaur hae ye been, my lang lost love, 
This lang seven years and more ?” 
‘*O, I’m come to seek my former vows 
Ye granted me before.”? 


She points out the impossibility 
of this, for she is another’s wife. 
‘He turned him right and round about, 

And the tear blindit his e’e, 

‘*T ne’er wad hae trodden on Irish ground 

If it hadna been for thee !” 


‘*O, fause are the vows of womankind 
And fair is their fause Lodie !”’ 


Then he induces her to elope 
with him on board a ship : 
‘She set her foot upon the ship, 

No mariners could she behold ; 


But the sails were o’ the taffetie 
And the masts o’ the beaten gold,’ 


And as they sailed in this mysteri- 
ous way, without wind, and with- 
out a crew, the girl grew more and 
more uneasy, and asked whither 
she was being taken. He said to 
see how the lilies grow on the 
shores of Italy. 
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‘©, whatten a mountain's yon?” she said, 
« Sae dreary wi’ frost and snow ?” 
‘*O, yon is the mountain of hell,” he cried, 
Where you and I will go, 


‘** I said ye should see the lilies grow 
On the banks of Italy ; 

But I'll let you see the fishes swim 
At the bottom of the sea !””’ 


Then the demon-lover assumes 
gigantic stature, and the poor girl 
shivered and locked round for 
help, and only saw the sea. 


*The clouds grew dark, 
loud, 
And the tears filled her e’e ; 
And waesome wailed the snow-white 
sprites 
Upon the gurly sea,’ 


the winds grew 


The merit of this verse as poetry 
is apparent to the running reader, 
and requires no comment, any 
more than good wine requires a 
bush, or a good play an epilogue. 

Then the woful adventurer on 
the cold northern sea ends sud- 
denly, and no doubt, ‘ morbidly :’ 


‘ He strack the tapmast wi’ his hand, 
‘The foremast wi’ his knee, 
And he brak that gallant ship in twain, 
And sank her in the sea,’ 


And who wrote all these chief 
treasures of a song-loving nation ? 
No one knows, or ever will know ; 
and their words no one ever will 
forget until there is no more poetry 
left in men’s hearts, no more me- 
mory left in their minds for great 
deeds and _ great words, until 
Browning be translated by the 
vulgar into their own tongue, 
Shakespeare be really enjoyed bya 
nineteenth century audience, and 
Diogenes be able to blow out his 
lantern, and hold his tongue. 

As long as Scotland sends forth 
her sons over the wide world, 
‘ shouther to shouther,’ the spirit of 
mixed defiance, revelry and pathos 
will be carried with them and by 
them, and many a modern and 
metaphoric Lord Scroop will be 
awakened by 


‘Wha daur meddle wi’ me !” 





QUATRE BRAS: A STORY OF 1815. 
By ARTHUR T. PASK. 


—>——_ 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
JACK’S STORY. 


I was reading the other day an old 
book of memoirs which I chanced 
to pick up in a respectable old inn 
where I had strayed in search of a 
true British luncheon of bacon and 
eggs and a jug ofcider. In that 
little hostelry, devoted to the com- 
pany of rough farmers, faded old 
prints, bills of auction sales, and 
the odour of strong beer, I sat me 
down, and, over a fairly indifferent 
cigar, read part of the history of 
the campaign of 1815. The officer 
who wrote the book in question was 
no professional well-to-do genius, 
nor half-starved hack of Pater- 
noster-row. He had the merit of 
only writing about what he saw 
with his not too sagacious eyes ; 
yet such as he wrote was none 
the less amusing on that account. 

The warrior in question gave a 
very pretty account of the morning 
after Waterloo. He spoke of the 
glittering leaves ofthe orchard trees, 
of the sheen of the cruelly tram- 
pled-down corn, of the cheerful- 
ness, triumph, and gaiety, which 
seemed to be the more strongly 
marked by the spectacle of the 
mingled horrors. 

And some such thoughts as oc- 
curred to this gentleman must have 
entered the mind of Colonel Daw- 
son, as he slowly paced up and 
down the garden path of the farm 
of Hougoumont with his young 
friend Jack Hedley. In the or- 
chards a few birds, which had not 
been frightened away by the battle 
of the day before, were singing 
gaily, and the fresh breeze rustled 


cheerily through the leaves of the 
fruit-trees. But outside the walls 
the Colonel could hear the groans 
of the wounded, as the ambulance 
men came round to fetch them 
from the field, or the surgeons turn- 
ed the field into a grim hospital. 
Long before the worn-out gunners 
had risen, and were now seated 
on the cuirasses which some not 
over-gallant Gallic heroes had left 
on the field, that they might more 
easily scamper off in the general 
rout. For a wonder, here and 
there some decent food had been 
brought from Brussels; and the 
men were making the best of the 
first proper meal they had had for 
three days or so. From down in 
the great stone roadway they could 
hear the jolting of the carts on 
their way to the capital in the 
north. ‘They could hear, too, the 
voices of the peasants, who had 
come out, as they said, with many 
glances of sympathy, to aid the 
wounded, but in reality to steal 
everything which came convenient- 
ly within their reach. 

So, in the orchard garden, Jack 
told the Colonel all that he remem- 
bered of the great fight. 

‘Over yonder,’ said Jack, point- 
ing towards the high-road of Char- 
leroi, near by Mount St.-Jean, ‘ we 
had settled down for the night. The 
rain was dripping from the leaves of 
the trees in front, when we wheeled 
off to the right. The Dutchmen 
had gone on in front a good way, 
but we could just manage to touch 
them in the darkness. I could 
tell even then that we were march- 
ing over some good rising ground, 
and thought, you know, that, as 
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we were, we should come in for a 
good deal of the Mounseers’ fire. 
We had passed for some time the 
farmhouse of La Haye Sainte, 
over there. A good many fellows 
had turned in then ; and they must 
have had a comfortable time of it, 
excepting those that were kept 
working about the walls. Some of 
our fellows weren’t by any means 
over lively ; and no wonder, for 
they had most of them marched 
on empty stomachs, and their 
shakoes got sodden with the rain 
and monstrous heavy, no matter 
for all the leather on the top. 
However, we all lay down higgledy- 
piggledy on the field; and a nice 
damp bed it was, and didn’t I wish 
myself safe and sound back at Oak- 
ham, for I myself didn’t believe 
that any one really cares over much 
about being made a target of—let 
those fellows from the Peninsula 
brag as much as ever they like! 
Well, we were right behind the 
great round ridge, and when I 
had crossed over it, I thought we 
might be a little out of the way 
of the guns, and didn’t feel so dull 
over the idea as perhaps I ought 
to have done.’ 

‘I’ve felt pretty cheerful myself 
under the same circumstances,’ in- 
terrupted the Colonel. ‘ Your grand 
heroes are not to be come across 
everywhere in a day’s march, 
my boy ; and I don’t know that, 
after all, I was so very much in 
love with the ditches by Seringa- 
patam.’ 

‘ Yes,’ continued Jack, ‘I expect 
we both felt much about the same. 
Well, we all lay down, and I just 
happened to have a flask full of 
brandy ; and didn’t they all come 
round me, as if they loved me, 
that’s all. I slept pretty well, I can 
tell you; but I don’t know that 
that’s any great proof of my pluck, 
for they say that the men who are 
going to be hanged at Newgate al- 
ways manage to do that. Fora long 
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time the men kept moving about 
and talking, which kept us awake. 
We had, too, plenty of fires about ; 
for the Duke seemed to think there 
was no great reason for letting the 
Frenchmen think we were afraid 
of allowing them to know where we 
were. They made the fires of damp 
wood and straw, and the smoke 
blowing about got down the poor 
lads’ throats and sent many of 
them into regular fits of coughing. 
Of course they tried to be cheerful ; 
but that can’t be so easily done 
when you’ve got an empty stomach 
and only a few bits of turnips and 
things to cook for your supper. 
It wasn’t till past daylight that our 
call was sounded, and I got up and 
looked about me. Just to the rear 
the little Dutchmen were forming 
up, and some of the guns from the 
hollow were moving away to the 
front. Over to the right, Halkett’s 
red-coats—I’m sure they were the 
men—were moving on towards the 
road in column. Right before us 
the Heavies were trotting over the 
thick clay. Everybody was in a 
precious state of dirt; yet they 
seemed much more lively than they 
were the night before. Away to 
the right I could see Ormsby 
Vandeleur going over the fields 
at a hand gallop. There we stood 
waiting—and an awful long time it 
seemed, I can tell you—for nothing 
at all was doing, and it was almost 
as bad as being in a doctor’s shop 
to have a tooth taken out. But as 
the sun got stronger I could see, 
right ahead in the distance, the 
little swallow-tails of those Polish 
Lancer fellows which were flutter- 
ing about—just to be seen above 
the top of the ridge—and a nice 
lot of them there were! Well, as 
we were waiting, every now and 
then I could catch a glimpse of 
the shining helmets of the Cuiras- 
siers ; and a long way off the great 
blue squares of Boney’s infantry. 
Then, all on a sudden, they would 
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be on the move, and would pass 
behind the ridges, while others 
came and followed behind them. 
Then all the trumpets in the world, 
you would have thought, began 
to sound in front, and we could 
hear the clanking of the horse, as 
they moved about, quite distinctly. 
And above this noise, now and 
again, you could hear the church- 
bells ringing in the little villages. 
‘I looked at our lads as they 
were drawn up. They all had 
dirty faces and grubby beards, 
and their hands wouldn’t at all 
have passed muster at Almack’s. 
When the trumpets began to sound 
in front, some of them seemed to 
prick up their ears, as much as to 
say, “There they are, and we're 
soon going to be in the very thick 
of it.” Howsomenever, some of 
them looked into each other’s 
eyes, and winked, and weren’t 
nearly as upset as you might have 
thought, considering they have 
been only dragged out of the 
gutter into the militia, and from 
the militia over here. There they 
stood, with the sun well on all the 
fellows, when ali along the country 
in front the noise of brass bands 
and shouting seemed to be spring- 
ing out of the earth. Boney was 
reviewing his men, and a fine sight 
it was, no doubt, though we didn’t 
happen to have the luck to be 
where we could see it properly. 
We could only catch a glimpse of 
them every here and there. I 
suppose he did this to make us 
all feel as uncomfortable as we 
could; but I don’t think it fright- 
ened us so much as he thought it 
would, for we took it at once as 
one of his usual play-acting tricks ; 
and you know, Colonel, he was 
always a good hand at that sort 
ofthing. It must have been a fine 
sight, though, if you could have 
seen it altogether. Perhaps the 
Duke of Richmond had a better 
sight of it than I did; at any rate, 
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he came galloping past with his 
sons quite early in the morning, 
though I daresay our Duke, if he 
had seen him, wouldn’t have felt 
over pleased at seeing evena duke 
poke his nose where he wasn’t 
wanted, and could only be in the 
way, and not do the least good 
for anybody. Later on I saw our 
Duke, who was looking pale and 
fagged enough. Behind him was 
a whole crew of foreign fellows, in 
all sorts of uniforms; but he seemed 
as if shaking them off, and rode 
away in front of them as if he 
didn’t care to have them near him, 
which I don’t wonder at, as their 
cackling of all sorts of lingoes must 
have been a beastly nuisance, con- 
sidering what a lot he had to worry 
him. But the best sight of the 
day was to see the gunner-boys 
going to position ; and it’s my no- 
tion that if it hadn’t been for them 
that we might at one go have lost 
the day, only they never got any 
proper sort of credit, because they 
ain’t swells with handles to their 
names, and only do their business, 
and don’t make any manner of 
fuss about it. 

‘We all stood waiting there, it 
seemed to me, an age, and we all 
were wondering why Boney had not 
begun the dance long before. Yet 
this didn’t altogether upset us ; 
and as the sun rose quite high, 
we began to think that the French- 
men might not be so sure of send- 
ing us to the right about so quickly 
as they had once counted upon. 

“They're only waiting for the 
ground to dry,” said little Jones ; 
and that rather damped me, as I 
thought of all those grand cuiras- 
sieurs and lancers, and green coats 
and blue coats, that might be com- 
ing down upon us. Then our old 
colonel rode away from us for a 
time, and we lost sight of him as 
he made for the cross-road. When 
he trotted back, after a few minutes, 
we all looked as anxiously at him 
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as if we were being tried for horse- 
stealing and he was the judge. 
He came close up to me and said, 

“Tt’s all right, Hedley. It 
won’t be long before they begin 
now. ‘Their guns are all in posi- 
tion, and the infantry are forming 
up and getting their distances. 
The attack will be right in front 
of us, in the farm beyond the road, 
which is chock-full of German 
fellows. It would be better for us 
if they were on guard, like, at 
t’other place.” 

‘A good many of the lads 
must have heard this, for when he 
rode to the rear, I could hear them 
breathing hard, and there was a 
sort of rattling as they tightened 
their hold on Brown Bess. 

‘ Then, without any notice, they 
opened fire. Some of the first 
shots fell short ; then came others, 
that knocked up the earth on the 
ridge in front; then some went 
spinning and whistling and shriek- 
ing over our heads. It wasn’t 
long, you may guess, before our 
lads answered them. The noise 
was a perfect hell, and a great 
cloud of smoke rose up in front 
that hid everything, as if a great 
grey and white wall had risen sud- 
denly out of the ground. 

‘ We tried our best to listen as to 
what was going on; but for what 
seemed quite half an hour, could 
not make out anything. Then the 
guns paused for a while, and we 
could hear a fearful shouting, 
broken by the fire of the French 
muskets. Then we could hear our 
howitzers at it. Then men about 
the farm began yelling like the 
very devil. We could hear the 
crack of a shell, we could hear 
our men yelling louder than ever. 
Then the Heavies went at the 
trot over the fields, and we 
knew that the Mounseers were 
making off, and that they would be 
close at their heels. How long 
this sort of thing went on I don’t 
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know, they were making a constant 
run at the farm. ‘Then we saw at 
our flank Somerset's men come 
back again. Now and again a 
shot dropped in among us, and 
we got heartily sick of standing 
there doing nothing, with the 
chance of being knocked over. 
Later on I caught a glimpse of the 
Dutchmen in square near by us. 
They didn’t seem by any means 
too well kept up together. They 
were watching our gunners, who 
were directly to their front, although 
I couldn’t see them. The gunners 
had orders to run into their square 
if the Frenchmen came down upon 
them. ‘That would have been a 
lot of use, for at the first sight of a 
man of any sort to the rear, the 
little beer-drinkers would have 
bolted like hares. I looked round 
and watched them, and it seemed 
a wonder to me that our batteries 
didn’t open firé. At last I heard 
them all in a volley. 1 expected 
to see the great bearskins and 
white belts coming towards us, only 
they didn’t. The gunners had 
waited as cool as cucumbers till 
they came quite close to them, and 
then let them have it, and this they 
did several times. Each time, be- 
fore the fire opened, I could see 
the Dutchmem flinching, and each 
time afterwards I could see them 
closing up, and hear them give a 
sort of cheer as they knew the 
grenadiers had ridden off. 

‘ But at last I heard a most fear- 
ful noise down the road. Some 
Germans came pelting down the 
road, and over the smoke, high in 
the air, I could see the flames of 
the burning farmhouse. 

“We shall have it soon,” said the 
Colonel, who was standing near 
me, and he spoke the truth. From 
the left our gunners, after a time, 
came running in. There was a 
fearful shouting, and the cuirassiers 
came down upon us. It was a 
grand sight, I can tell you, but 








only a grand sight as far as they 
were concerned; for our fellows 
fired at them as coolly as if they 
had been in Hyde Park or at 
Weeley. Sometimes their sabres 
came quite in amongst us; but it 
was only for the poor beggars to 
be shot down on the instant. _Lit- 
tle Jones did a fine thing ; his sword 
had been knocked out of his hand, 
and when one of the Frenchmen 
rode straight for him, he just lifted 
off his shako as cool as you please, 
and flung it straight in his face. Our 
old colour-sergeant burst out laugh- 
ing, and knocked the man off his 
horse with a bullet as quick as 
lightning. But this wasn’t the 
only time they came up with us. 
How often they did I can’t say, for 
we were all smothered up with the 
smoke; and sometimes the strag- 
glers, when the others rode off, 
would make a plucky dash at us, as 
ifany manner of good could be got 
out of that. 

“TI think we shall get off with 
whole skins, after all,” said little 
Jones; “and I wish I could pick 
up one of those fellow’s helmets, or 
I shall get a deuce of a cold before 
the evening’s over.” 

‘This sort of thing went on for 
ever solong. But at last, when we 
got a glimpse of the sun, and could 
see that it was getting its evening 
colour, we heard down away to the 
left the shouts of our fellows quite 
loud above the noise of the gun. 
An aide rode up to the colonel, 
and he shouted at the top of his 
voice, 

“Tt’s all right, my lads; we've 
got the rascals at last.” 

‘So we had won the battle, after 
all. Then, for the first time, we 
were ordered to advance. Over 
the ridge we went. To the right we 
could see the Guards going straight 
at the Frenchmen; but before us 
the Mounseers were scuttling away 
like mad, and our precious —2d 
had not the luck to get near them. 
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We were halted down the road past 


La Haye Sainte. We've had more 
luck than most of the fellows. But 
glad enough was I to lie down to 
sleep at last. The fire could blaze 
away in the distance as much as it 
liked ; it went further and further 
off ; but with all the noise, I could 
not keep my eyes open, and all 
who had sound skins were fast 
asleep as soon as they got the 
chance. And that’s all / know 
about it, Colonel.’ 





CHAPTER XXXVIIL. 
A QUIET CORNER. 


WueEn Jack had finished his re- 
cital, the Colonel took a pinch of 
snuff and smiled dryly. 

‘ You are neither a Turenne nor 
a Gibbon, my lad, and you will 
neither be a field-marshal nor a 
great raconteur ; however, you have 
told me a pretty story. But how 
long are you going to be here?’ 

‘We start for Nivelles and halt 
there for the night, and then on 
through Mons into France; at 
least, Jones says so, and he always 
knows everything; but we may be 
at Nivelles some little while : there’s 
no knowing what may be done.’ 

The —2d had moved away from 
their old bivouac, and had ad- 
vanced some way down the Nivelles 
road. They were now by an old 
farmhouse, which, for aught I know 
to the contrary, stands there at the 
present day. It was a quaint little 
homestead of red brick, rather a 
wonder for that part of the world, 
and stood in a little hollow, in 
company with a deep pond and a 
long orchard. Like as a whirlwind 
sometimes will lay a whole yillage 
in ruins, and yet leave a poor 
rickety haystack standing, so had 
the great battle swept over the 
miles of country with its storm of 
devastation, and yet had spared 
the home of the half-Walloon, half- 
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Flemish peasants. None of the 
wounded lay that way, and all 
signs of the battle-field were hid- 
den by the great ridge of still- 
standing corn which rose before it. 
The green apples were shining on 
the trees, the bees were humming 
about the barn-bean hedges, and 
a patient mild-eyed cow was brows- 
ing on the tiny patch of moist pas- 
ture. On the drier grass Tommy 
Atkins and his comrades were 
stretched at their ease, smoking 
their pipes and drinking their mugs 
of sour beer, with as much relish as 
if they had been in the snug, warm, 
to them charming, little tap of the 
Chatham alehouse, or the canteen 
at Weeley. The men were too 
tired to talk much, and were all in 
a state of half-lazy dozing enjoy- 
ment. We have had battle-pieces 
by the hundred of the great fight, 
yet no one seems to have devoted 
his genius to that morning of the 
igth. M. Horace Vernet, being 
a patriotic Gaul, would not have 
cared to paint a picture entitled, 
‘Comfort of the British after the 
Battle of Waterloo.’ It would 
have covered the canvas prettily 
enough, but that chef a’euvre was 
never attempted. It was reserved, 
however, for worthy Captain Mer- 
cer togive a very charming word-pic- 
ture, which you can find in that 
chatty little, journal of his, that 
contains more amusing passages 
than all the close print of Siborne 
and of Charras. 

The Colonel and his young friend 
had strolled over from Hougou- 
mont. The Colonel, like a wise old 
warrior as he was, had brought a 
wallet of provisions with him, and 
he was not the only Briton who had 
done so; for, oddly enough, that 
morning the horrors of the field 
had not prevented a small stock 
of sightseers coming from Brussels, 
who looked upon the whole ghastly 
business as a raree-show, arranged 
for their special benefit. So the 
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two gentlemen sat down on the 
grass and commenced their meal. 

‘I left Hetty well enough,’ 
said the old East Indian satrap. 
* She had heard the good news, and 
doubtless is happy enough for the 
present. She hasa good heart, has 
that little girl, and did not wish to 
run off like the parson’s daughter.’ 

‘Was she much upset?’ asked 
honest Jack. ‘It’s nice to have 
some one to care for you.’ 

‘It isn’t over nice for those who 
have to care for the upset ones,’ re- 
plied the father. ‘There has been 
as much wailing in the Montagne as 
at a Bombay native school when 
the girls are practised in howling, 
in the hopes that they may have 
the chance of showing off at the 
death of some near and dear and 
well-to-do relation.’ 

‘But you wouldn’t have ’em not 
upset?’ contended Mr. Jack, who 
was hard at work at a chicken. 
‘People should have hearts of 
some sort.’ 

‘And they should have heads 
too,’ replied the Colonel ; ‘and I 
ought never to have allowed Hetty 
to be the betrothed of a young 
warrior who might be knocked on 
the head at any moment.’ 

So they chatted on, merrily 
and happily, for the sky was 
bright over head, and the air was 
filled with sweet scents, and they 
thought little enough of the great 
trenches which were being dug for 
the thousands that would never 
see that sky again, nor smoke the 
pipe of peace, nor see the familiar 
faces in the old country. 

At one end of the orchard there 
was a wide garden seat, which was 
shaded with an attempt at an al- 
cove of rough bushes. On the 
bench was seated an officer in the 
green coat of the Chasseurs. He 
had an arm in a sling, and there 
was a bandage over his head. Yet 
he was calmly smoking a cigar as 
if nothing had happened. 
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The Colonel looked towards 
him and said, ‘ He takes it coolly 
enough, and may think himself 
lucky he is with us. Between here 
and Paris he might have a capital 
chance of a bullet, which would 
settle him for once and all.’ 

‘I shouldn’t like to be a prisoner 
myself,’ answered Jack. ‘I re- 
member when I was locked up 
once at Marlow, after a good 
thrashing by the usher. Didn't I 
look out of the window at the 
other fellows, and groan and all 
that! And this must be very much 
the same, only on a bigger scale. 
He’s a fine looking fellow, isn’t he ? 
I wonder if he has had a chance to 
get anything to eat? We might 
spare him a bit.’ 

The Colonel nodded, and Jack 
walked up to the prisoner, thinking 
how he might best put his indif- 
ferent French together, and make 
up by courtesy for any little short- 
comings in the rules of grammar 
and of idiom. 

* Monsieur,’ he began, and then 
noticed that the officer seemed 
very startled, and stared him hard 
in the face. 

‘ Monsieur,’ said Jack. 

But the officer broke into a half- 
laugh, and, holding out his hand, 
answered in very excellent English, 

‘’Tis Monsieur Hedley, my old 
enemy. You seem to have forgot- 
ten me.’ 

‘Hang me if it isn’t the Count ! 
Why, D’Epinelle !’ cried Jack. 

‘Hang is an unpleasant word, 
as far as Iam concerned, monsieur. 
Spy and hang go together ; but I 
hope to be free of rope and bullet 
allthe same. If you can play the 
generous hero, Monsieur Hedley, 
do not recognise me before your 
comrades. This bandage is as good 
a mask as any one could have. If 
I could be moved from your gal- 
lant regiment, I might keep my 
secret with but little care, and save 
my life, which, perhaps, monsieur 
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may very well think is one too 
valuable.’ 

‘I bear you no ill-will,’ said Jack ; 
‘ and it would be little fun to me to 
know that you came to harm. 
That duel was a stupid business. 
You had but been drinking, and I 
was only a hot-headed fool. I can 
shake hands, monsieur, and bear 
but little malice. Better times will 
come to you ; at least, I trust so.’ 

* You are different from those of 
your own blood,’ answered the 
Frenchman. ‘That cousin of yours 
is a coguin who deserves the rope. 

‘I would rather you would not 
say so,’ said Jack. ‘ What has be- 
fallen him I don’t know. We 
missed poor Harry at Quatre Bras. 
God knows if he be alive now; 
and if he be dead it is best to leave 
the dead alone.’ 

The Count looked up with a 
curious smile. 

‘You have a good heart,’ he 
answered, as he knocked the ash 
from the end of his cigar. ‘ You 
have a good heart, but you have 
not the good head to know your 
enemies from your friends ; and he 
is an enemy to himself and to all 
others. You have played the prewx 
chevalier to me, and will do so 
again. Your cousin knew that I 
was playing the diplomatist—e/ 
bien! \et me tell the whole truth— 
and my playing the spy for Master 
Buonaparte. Your cousin took 
moneys from me. Your cousin 
supplied me with that very hand- 
some coat of yours, which proved 
such a fine disguise for some of 
my comrades, who served their 
country by prowling about your 
cantonments. Your cousin, mon- 
sieur, if this were known, would 
be, perhaps, made happy by the 
same sort of rope or bullet that 
might be my fate. Beware of that 
cousin of yours! The weak are 
always dangerous. He had not of 
the good faith with his own; he 
had still less with me.’ 
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Jack looked around him with a 
pained smile. He was no Napoleon 
at great devices, no Talleyrand in 
tact, no Fouché in cunning. What 
could be done with his cousin? 
What might befall him ? 

‘I will make a bargain, Count,’ 
he said. ‘Be you silent about 
Harry ; I will be silent about you.’ 

* His case is worse than mine,’ 
replied the French gentleman ; ‘but 
little love Lowehim. By Gemion- 
court did he mark me out with his 
pistol. It was well or ill that my 
horse stumbled on the heavy field, 
or that bullet would have passed 
through my head in place of my 
arm. Iam indeed fortunate to be 
wounded thus by two gallant gen- 
tlemen of the same family; but I 
will accept the bargain, and thanks, 
as I saw what you came back for. 
I will keep bond with you; only 
not with that old Indian. His eye 
is sharper than a hawk’s, and he bears 
no love to Frenchmen, still less to 
the Count d’Epinelle. There issome 
little wine in the house; I shall 
go within doors, and you will be- 
mean yourself by bringing me the 
food, for I am faint and almost 
starving.’ 

Then the Count walked slowly 
away, and Jack returned to his 
companion. 

‘You have had a long talk with 
the Frenchman,’ said the Colonel. 
‘ Poor man, he must be in a bad 
strait enough.’ 

‘He is,’ answered Jack, not 
caring to let his tongue go tripping ; 
and he took the food to the hapless 
prisoner. 

By this time some of the men on 
the lawn had succumbed to the ge- 
nial heat, and had fallen fast asleep. 
The bronzed faces moved uneasily ; 
and now and again a strong hand 
could be seen clutching the turf, as 
if they fought the battle over again 
in their dreams. So some half an 
hour passed, until the brave little 
Jones entered by the wicket-gate. 
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‘We have had the order,’ he 
said, ‘ and start for Nivelles at four 
o'clock. Why, Colonel, it can’t 
be you 





CHAPTER XXXIX. 
THE TRIUMPHAL MARCH. 


THE true Briton has quite as 
much liking for honest braggadocio 
as his son across the Atlantic. 
After the great news had reached 
Brussels, glorification and self- 
complacency were written on every 
British face. Those who could 
get neither coach nor cart to travel 
from the little capital now made 
it appear that it was their doughty 
valour alone which had kept them 
behind, and that the white feather 
was an ornament they would never 
have been at all likely to have 
adorned their valiant brows with. 
There were not over many of them, 
itis true; but swagger and grand 
looks might have constituted them 
a million-thick city. In the park 
their heads were held the highest ; 
in the sa//e-d-manger of the D’Aren- 
berg their voices could have been 
heard above all others. The lion 
of England had become a king 
indeed, and was disposed to roar 
so that no one could have the 
least doubt about his greatness and 
his omnipotence. Gentlemen who 
had passed the best part of the 
night in their clothes, shivering 
with fear, now put on faces such 
as might have struck terror in the 
heart of an iron Cesar. 

‘One Englishman,’ Mr. Snooks 
of the City would boast over his 
second bottle, ‘is as good as any 
dozen Frenchmen. We swept ’em 
before us like a lot of rats.’ (As 
if he, Mr. Snooks, had as much to 
do with it all as honest Tommy 
Atkins, who was perhaps now 
minus arm or leg, or even lying 
under the clay soil of the Brabant 
cornfield.) ‘I was certain we 
should do it all along.’ 
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A very good remark .of Mr. 
Snooks, indeed ; and doubtless the 
fact that he had had a yearning 
desire to pass the night in the wood- 
cellar of his hotel had nothing 
whatever to do with a lack of cour- 
age, but simply arose from the 
fact that the night was warm, and 
it was cooler there than up-stairs. 
As to Brussels folk, they could not 
understand the situation in the 
least. ‘ Could these beer-drinking, 
smooth-shaven citizens, who paid 
their way, and did not annoy any 
one in true heroic fashion—could 
they have overturned the heroes 
of the great Jupiter of Corsica? 
It was hardly to be believed, yet 
all the same it was a perfectly un- 
contradictable fact.’ They went 
about their work, then, in a half- 
hearted fashion; they became more 
mild and deferential, and forgot to 
rob the countrymen of the gallant 
conquerors as they usually did, so 
utterly unstrung were they at the 
unexpected result. Some of them 
even had such an implicit belief 
in the fortunate star of the Emperor 
that they tried to pretend that the 
general stampede was really only 
a scientific retreat, made for some 
wily reasons; and that possibly 
Grouchy or Ney would make a 
sudden appearance at the gates, 
and alter everything to what it 
should have been according to 
their sapient calculations. 

On the Montagne, Miss Hetty 
had passed the day very happily ; 
and when the Colonel had returned 
in the evening, he had found the 
tears of happiness rising to her 
eyes. 

‘If you have the courage, my 
dear, we might post our way to 
Mons, where the —z2d will halt to- 
morrow ; and you could see your 
hero with your own eyes, before he 
goes to Paris and revels in the 
smiles of beauty, and loses his 
heart and his money in the great 
capital.’ 


‘Jack will neither do one nor 
the other,’ answered Miss Hetty. 
‘ Jack would never be false to me, 
and you know it, father. And 
now tell me how he looked, and 
all about it.’ 

So the Colonel sat with his little 
daughter on his knee, and gave up 
his cigar, that he might the better 
contemplate her pretty face, and 
perhaps not choke her with the 
smoke ; for he was a considerate 
father as well as an honest gentle- 
man. 

‘ Jack,’ he said, ‘ was not look- 
ing so lovely as he might have 
done.’ 

*‘ He was ill,’ cried Miss Hetty, 
turning pale. 

‘No, he was not, my dear; he 
had one of the healthiest appetites 
imaginable, and thoroughly enjoyed 
what that skilful old campaigner 
your worthy father had brought 
him to eat. Jack had an exces- 
sively dirty face, my dear; for he 
had neither water nor towels, nor 
any of Truefitt’s best things to 
make him lovely. His coat was 
stained with clay; he had three or 
four days’ beard upon his youthful 
cheeks; his hands would have 
rivalled a sweep’s ; and his boots 
would have been scorned by a 
field-labourer.’ 

‘ But for all that he looked very 
handsome, didn’t he, papa?’ and 
Miss Hetty blushed with pleasure. 

‘Handsome is that handsome 
does !’ continued the kind parent. 
‘ Jack had neither overthrown the 
whole of the Cuirassiers with his 
single arm; he had not captured 
Napoleon ; but he had played his 
part properly, and so, of course, 
he looked it.’ 

Miss Hetty put her pretty arm 
around the old gentleman’s neck. 

‘You know you love him and 
admire him as much as I do, only 
you are ashamed to say so. I 
think it is very mean indeed, 
papa.’ 
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‘ My dear, even if Jack had all 
of his very best clothes on, he 
would not be such a beauty in my 
eyes as all that ;’ and then his tone 
changed. ‘We have much to be 
thankful for; and the old man’s 
voice faltered. ‘Think of what it 
might have been; but I do not 
know,’ he said, with a brightening 
smile, ‘whether, after all, it is so 
wise to think of the might-have- 
beens, especially, too, if they hap- 
pen to be rather dismal.’ 

They sat down to a quiet meal ; 
and the sunlight stole in through 
the window ; and they listened to 
the noise of the voices coming 
from the street; and then Hetty 
sat down to the piano, and played 
some quaint little airs that the old 
man loved, and which reminded 
him of the time when he, too, lived 
in the golden age of youth and 
happiness and romance. Again 
he saw the sun streaming down 
on the leaden Hoogly. Again he 
pictured himself in the old Indian 
cantonment, reading the faded let- 
ter which came from home. He 
thought of the poor simple phrases 
which were written by the hand he 
loved. ‘What a number of years 
and years ago! Long before little 
Het was born and thought of. 
And to think what years I waited 
before we met together at last, and 
what a few years of happiness we 
had together ‘before she left me! 
But they were golden days, and must 
not be measured by their length.’ 

So the old Colonel sat with 
moistened eyes, albeit he was a 
tough campaigner, and knew the 
world in some respects only too well. 


It was morning; the sun was 
streaming over the cornfields and 
the little patches of wood and 
the hamlets peeping through them. 
And in the Soignies the birds were 
singing, and here and there the 
streamlets wandered by the trunks 
of the trees, and the birds sang. 
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And the charcoal-burners no longer 
shuddered at the noise of the near- 
by cannon, and went about their 
work as if nothing had happened, 
and no other great chapter had 
been written in the world’s history, 
with the bayonet for a stylus and 
the flash of gun-fire for a lamp. 
So the great moths flew out from 
the undergrowth of the copses, and 
fluttered over the rich fields ; and 
the wagoner, passing with his team 
along the roads which lay out of 
the way of the great route, cheerily 
cracked his whip, and_ smiled 
as he thought that his little 
home and his little ones were 
safe for the present, now that the 
bloody tide of war had been turned 
away. And Harry Hedley, heed- 
less of what he was doing, was 
sauntering with listless steps along 
one of the many by-roads which 
led towards Mons. He walked 
into one little estaminet, and sat 
down. A few peasants, with red 
woollen nightcaps and great sadots, 
were seated on the benches outside, 
chatting amicably, and smoking 
their pipes. They wished him 
‘ Bon jour, and looked at him with 
curious eyes, from which he shrank 
with a nervous tremor. He sat 
down in a low chair beside the 
stove, and drank the beer which 
he ordered of the old hostess, who 
smiled pleasantly at him from be- 
neath her black brows and snowy 
white cap. Then she left him 
alone, and he sat quite quiet, list- 
ening to the heavy ticking of the 
old clock. 

‘I feel like Cain,’ he thought to 
himself ; ‘my hand is against every 
man’s, and every hand is against me.’ 

Then he arose and made his 
way out into the road once more. 
He had a hazel stick in his hand, 
which he had cut from a small 
copse, and with this he switched at 
the tufts of grass which grew beside 
the road. At length he came to 
where a patch of the old Soignies 
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had not been cleared away by the 
busy farmers. He walked into it, 
and lay down in the shade. From 
afar off he could hear strange 
noises: the sound of shouting 
voices, and the noise of horses— 
even the strains of a distant band. 

‘If they are there,’ he thought, 
‘they will find me, or I shall fall 
across them, and my ruin will 
come at last. But what matters it? 
It must come sooner or later—the 
sooner, perhaps, the better.’ 

But in the little town of Nivelles 
every one was at his happiest. The 
women, who three days before had 
stood wringing their hands at their 
doorways, now looked beaming 
down upon a gallant regiment of 
braves Belges, who, with grand airs, 
were soliciting the smiles of the 
fair, which the brave only deserve. 
And in the cadarets the British were 
drinking and singing and cutting 
jokes ; and the blind fiddler came 
and squeaked upon his harsh 
strings; and the doors of the houses 
here and there were marked with 
inscriptions in chalk, telling how 
such and such a general had his 
quarters there—and he must have 
found them very noisy quarters too; 
for every British soldier was enjoy- 
ing himself to his heart’s content, 
which meant that he was drinking 
his hardest, and trying his best to 
turn the place into a Continental 
pandemonium. 





CHAPTER XL. 
LA BELLE FRANCE. 


THE fortress of Mons, in the 
days of John Churchill, Prince of 
Mendelsheim, was regarded, per- 
haps, as one of the wonders of the 
European world. In the days of 
the Corsican’s empire it inspired 
no such respect, and the heroes of 
Wellington troubled themselves 
still less about it. Nowadays Mons 
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is regarded only as a sort of toll- 
gate. Wearrive there in the night- 
time, and curse all douaniers and 
others whose business it seems to 
call us out ofa sound sleep, merely 
to make pretence of turning over 
our luggage. But Mons still has 
a little of the glamour of romance 
clinging around it. Despite its 
leaden dulness, its dreary restau- 
rants, and its dirty up-and-down- 
hill streets, there are pleasant walks 
outside it, beneath the straight 
rows of trees. In the hollows be- 
neath the old dismantled ramparts 
are little cottages, with trim gar- 
dens and patches of scant crops. 
The hills, too, rise up boldly round 
about the city, and are not made 
utterly hideous by the great chim- 
neys of the factories. 

At the Grand Hétel there was a 
busy company that June day, when 
the —2d halted on their way across 
the French frontier. It was as 
much as the garcons could do to 
find meat and drink for the gallant 
officers ; and those who could not 
feast there went to an old restau- 
rant, which is still standing in the 
small Place. It was but the other 
day I saw it with its dingy gas- 
burners and glaring painted walls 
and tarnished mirrors. Old nota- 
bles of the city were playing mild 
games at dominoes, and sipping 
the eternal absinthe. But on that 
afternoon it was crowded with red 
coats and cocked hats and shakoes, 
and the clink of the spur and the 
rattle ofthe sword could be heard 
everywhere. And in the midst of 
the good company was Jack Hed- 
ley, drinking his claret, and smok- 
ing the somewhat. indifferent cigar 
that the good country had found 
for him. 

‘We shall see Paris at last,’ he 
was saying, ‘and find the blue- 
coated foxes in their own covers ;’ 
but he did not make much further 
speech, for he saw worthy Colonel 
Dawson coming towards him. 
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‘If you like to come with me to 
my quarters,’ said the Colonel, 
‘there is some one who would be 
glad to see you.’ 

One of his best blushes mounted 
to Jack’s cheek as he rose and 
nodded to his companions, and 
followed the old gentleman into 
the street. 

Out there the scene was lively 
enough. The red-coats were walk- 
ing, not too steadily, about the 
rough pavements, and staring into 
the shop windows. The shop- 
people were peering through their 
windows, eager to spoil the insular 
Egyptians ; the baggage-train was 
rolling along the roads; now and 
again a smart young aide would 
ride past ; and now and again the 
peasant-girls, in their big yellow 
sabots, would turn their eyes upon 
the invading warriors, and light 
their faces with the most approv- 
ing smiles. And the red-coats, 
of course, enjoyed it all. It is a 
pleasant thing to be a hero and a 
conqueror. As to the poor con- 
scripts that M. Buonaparte had 
dragged from behind the plough, 
their plight was, of course, rather 
different. But that was of little 
consequence to the Britons. The 
brandy was cheap, the tobacco was 
good, and why should they trouble 
their heads whether a parcel of 
frog-eaters starved or not? So 
disrespectfully they spoke of the 
men of Austerlitz and Wagram, 
before whom the whole world, 
only a year before, had trembled. 
The Colonel led Jack towards a 
great white-painted building with 
a high roof. There were two or 
three men there he had known at 
Chatham standing in the great 
doorway ; but he barely noticed 
them as he mounted the grand stair- 
case. He never exactly remem- 
bered the scene at all. He did 
know that he found himself in a 
dark narrow passage, in which 
there was a strong smell of paint 
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and soap ; he knew, too, that the 
door opened, and that Hetty was 
in his arms. 

‘When you have quite finished,’ 
said the Colonel, ‘you will, per- 
haps, have a cup of coffee in 
honour of the occasion. It was a 
mad thing on my part to come 
here at all; but there is no fool 
like an old fool, and it requires no 
great knowledge of the world to 
find out that.’ 

‘Papa, you are an angel, and 
know that you have done quite 
right,’ cried his daughter; ‘and 
now let us sit down and hear all 
about it.’ 

Then Lieutenant Jack Hedley 
fought his battles over again, and, 
no doubt, his Desdemona found 
them quite as amusing as though 
he had a black face, and a morbid 
fancy for smothering unfortunate 
females with a pillow. 

When the evening shades began 
falling, the Colonel very consider- 
ately left the young people to- 
gether, making a kindly but jesuiti- 
cal excuse that the room was too 
hot, and that he wished to get into 
the open air to breathe more 
freely. 

‘And so you are quite safe, 
dear,’ said Hetty, taking his hand 
in hers, and looking into his face. 

‘Supposing I had never seen 
you again?’ answered he, with his 
face quite paling at the mere 
thought. 

‘We will not suppose anything 
so dreadful,’ said Hetty ; ‘ but, O 
Jack, how different everything 
seems, now thatitis all over! Do 
you remember that night in the 
orchard, when you first told me 
that you loved me? and weren’t 
the cherry-trees beautiful ? and how 
nicely you spoke ! and we are going 
to be happy now ever afterwards.’ 

Then the drawer came in and lit 
the candles; and presently the 
Colonel, making his appearance, 
saw as charming a picture as you 
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could well wish for. A very pretty 
young lady, indeed, was standing 
very close to a very handsome 
young man in a red coat. Her 
head was resting on his shoulder, 
and he was whispering something 
in her ear. They did not draw 
apart when the happy father ap- 
peared. 

‘Very pretty indeed, my dears! 
he said. ‘May you always be as 
fond of each other, and never let 
love fly out of the window under 
any pretence whatever! I mean to 
have a glass of wine and a cigar. 
You, Jack, had better do the same.’ 

That night Jack retired to his 
little room in his own quarters 
with a heart lighter even than the 
beer of the country, which Tommy 
Atkins was specially given to 
grumble at. What a paradise it 
seemed ! everything in Mons was 
a paradise. 

‘ Dear little Het,’ he said aloud, 
‘Iam glad enough that it’s almost 
all over ;’ and in a few minutes he 
was sleeping as only those on the 
sunny side of thirty can ever 
hope to sleep. 

The next morning the sky was 
somewhat overcast, and drops of 
rain were beginning to fall ; but 
Jack had a sun in his own happi- 
ness that was bright enough to 
lighten up everything. Cheerily 
the band played as they marched 
through the streets. He looked 
up at the windows as they passed 
along, and there at the hotel was 
Hetty waving her handkerchief, 
while her father stood beside with 
a glow upon his cheek as he 
watched the brave lads who had 
been spared from the slaughter. 

So they made their way out of 
the old city, and when they marched 
through the ramparts Jack looked 
back and smiled, for grim old 
Mons was the casket which held 
the jewel ofhislove. Andon they 
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went beneath the rising hills, from 
which trickled down the little 
streams, beside which the rushes 
grew, and here and there rose out 
of the grass the stunted thorn. 
They marched very easily, and 
twice drew off the road to halt in 
the woods, when the rain had 
ceased falling, for squadron upon 
squadron of horse was bent on 
its way to the frontier. The 
sun was glowing through the clouds 
upon the sombre woods of Tas- 
nitres when they halted in a small 
hamlet. ; 

‘We are in France now,’ said 
little Jones, who had come up to 
Jack ; ‘and this is by Malplaquet, 
or a part of Malplaquet, or some- 
thing of the sort, where the fellows 
had a row in the old days; but 
let’s hunt about to see if we can 
get anything like decent quarters.’ 

They found out a farmhouse, 
which stood on a knoll above the 
road. There was a smell of cook- 
ing inside, and a sociable calf was 
rubbing its sides against the wall. 
Inside, a dirty-faced woman was 
seated paring an onion; a baby 
was sleeping in its little wooden 
cot beside her ; a grimy-faced man 
was standing over the stove smok- 
ing his pipe. 

For a wonder the quartermasters 
had done their duty, and some 
fresh meat could be got, which 
the woman cooked while Jack and 
his comrade stood in the doorway, 
looking out on the drizzling rain. 

‘It’s so close in there, I shall 
stroll round the garden,’ said Jack ; 
and, heedless of the rain, he suited 
the action to the word. At the 
end of the garden there was a 
broken-down disused cowhouse. 
He passed in, and saw there was 
some one lying on the floor fast 
asleep. He looked down at the 
pale face, and saw that it was his 
cousin, Harry Hedley. 


{To be continued. } 














THE COQUETTE’S TEARS. 
a 


RIVULETs from violet eyes 
Tremble down a glowing cheek ; 
Show’rs are they from summer skies 
Wending through a heathered creek. 
Weep, O maid ; I from the pain 
Lightly-laden pleasure gain. 


How I’d soothe your grief, if great ! 
But I know the pearls but prance 
Like outriders to the state 
Of your smiling roguish glance. 
Weep, O maid ; for there appears 
Sweetest sadness in your tears. 


Were I not as coy as you 
I would deem the weeping sad, 
Coax you as I sometimes do, 
Kiss you till we both were glad ; 
But I'll lose a kiss to-day, 
Watch you weep and waste away. 


Ah, your hands now hide a laugh, 
Which your voice too well betrays ! 
Come, then, mingled wine we'll quaff 
From the cup-like lips you raise. 
There, O maid !—ah, zow you cry— 
There, then ! there ! and so do I! 


WILLIAM TIREEBUCK. 





